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Talking With People 


HEN one talks with another, there is 

Ww always action. Ideas develop, emo- 

tions are activated, assumptions, surmises 

and conclusions emerge. A result is in- 

evitable but it is not necessarily positive. 
Sometimes it is negative. 

The problem in communication—home, 
social, work-place, even in the United 
Nations—is one of understanding. Let's 
consider how we can improve and use our 
skill in inter-personal, face-to-face com- 
munication, in which we are involved for a 
major portion of the time in day-by-day, 
work situations. 

Our habits, our personality patterns, 
our self-concepts, our inability to listen— 
and, yes, our habitual discourtesies—create 
barriers to understanding which cause us 
heartaches in home life, frustrations in 
social life, and cost us tremendous sums of 
money in business. 

Our staff, over a period of time, has 
tested and retested a communications 
program under the title of ‘‘Talking With 
People’. It has been used with first-line 
supervisors in the plants of an oil tool 
company and an electronic equipment 
manufacturer, and with groups of field 
service engineering salesmen. 

It has also been presented in all-day 
seminars to mixed groups of participants 
representing various functions and levels in 
manufacturing, public utility, finance, en- 
gineering and educational institutions. The 
organizations ranged from 175 to 35,000 
employees. This indicates the broad appli- 
cation of the program. 

The training program brings out the 
philosophy and principles of the interview. 
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A guest editorial by 
Cas. A. McKzanp 
The McKeand Company, Los Angeles 





There is a big difference between talking 
to people and talking with them. 
Talking with them is a communications 
skill which can be improved by study 
and practice. The author cites several 
examples out of his own business experi- 
ence of how better communications over- 
came resistance to change, boosted 
morale, bettered salesmen’s performance. 
The piece was originally intended to 
substitute for the regular ‘‘ Editor to 
Reader’’ column of our late editor, Ned 
Hay, whose untimely death was re- 
ported last month. 





The principles are presented and then dem- 
onstrated by means of role-playing by the 
participants, using the various responses 
which are conducive to a successful con- 
clusion. The “‘skill practice’’ is carefully 
designed and the reviews are critical and 
objective. 

Here are several examples of the kind of 
situation you run up against in companies 
where no particular attention has been paid 
to effective communications—and of the 
results when sound communication princi- 
ples are followed. The examples are from 
our own consulting experience, but I am 
sure many personnel and training managers 
who have emphasized communications in 
their own companies could cite similar 
instances. 

Let me mention first the case of a 
company employing some 3,000 people. The 
staff of a large consulting firm had been 
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working on a reorganization plan for nine 
months, and the plan was finally presented 
to the company’s executive group. The plan 
was presented in four volumes, many 
charts. Each member of the group was 
instructed to study the report. A memoran- 
dum to all management set a specific date 
when the program would be put into effect. 

Sounds typical, doesn’t it? Nine months 
later, staff was bogged down, line was in a 
turmoil, scheduling was lagging, and cus- 
tomer complaints were mounting. The 
importance of creating understanding and 
acceptance through real communication 
had been ignored. 


New Puan Sotp To Supervisors 


Contrast to that unhappy situation, the 
results in another company where a team 
of trained and well-coached interviewers 
went to work. Their aim was to meet the 
ever-present “resistance to change’’ and to 
create understanding in presenting a new 
tooling method. In this instance the first- 
line group of some seventy supervisors 
“bought’’ the plan as presented. Ap- 
proximately $85,000 will be saved in the 
first year's operation of the plan. In addition 
there has been a great improvement in 
meeting shipping commitments. 

According to a recent Federal Trade 
Commission publication, under current con- 
ditions there must be a $29 boost in sales 
for many companies to make $1.00 addi- 
tional profit. Use your slide rule with this 
formula and figure how much hard-to-get 
sales your company needs to make $85,000. 
This indicates the value of creating under- 
standing through communication. 

Here's another example: a staff group, 
in possession of all necessary facts and 
understanding the importance of creating 
acceptance, sold a new control plan to 
reduce production loss. They did a work- 
man-like job and, to their amazement, they 
also washed out the former anti-staff at- 
titude. Coached and trained in the skill of 


inter-personal communication, that staff is 


making money for the company. 


In still another instance, members of a 
field-service engineer-sales group were ex- 
perienced in the use of their products, oil 
tools, since they were all hired off oil rigs. 
But in dealing with customers they were 
inclined to assume a set of facts about a 
given problem and to make suggestions 
based on their assumptions, only to dis- 
cover that they were wrong. It was apparent 
that their real problem was lack of skill in 
conducting an interview with the customer. 
They could not get through to develop 
facts. Hence, the use of assumptions in sug- 
gesting solutions. 


SALESMEN COACHED TO Get Facts 


Hours have been spent with the men in 
communications ‘‘skill practice,’’ using 
actual incidents taken from the field. Tape 
recordings were used for ‘‘play-back, stop- 
and-go’’ discussion. The result has been a 
marked increase in sales, and high morale 
in the two field-branch groups. Most im- 
portant, however, is the improvement in 
customer relations; the salesmen are now 
welcomed because they approach problems 
objectively 

The president of a liberal arts college 
was a guest at a recent seminar. At the end 
of the day his comment was, ‘‘Had I known 
of and used this interview method, I could 
have saved my dean of women. Now I have 
to find one, with school opening in five 
weceks.”’ 

Listening is involved in every inter- 
view situation. The interviewer must listen 
for the feelings, the meanings, and be able 
to use the listening responses that will keep 
the interview open until he has information, 
facts and understanding. Understanding 
is the basis for action, advice, orders, 
criticisms, suggestions, praise, etc., ap- 
propriate to a given situation. 


(Continued on page 225) 





Role-Playing Helps Pick Chief 


HE directors of XYZ faced an urgent 
kao The president had died sud- 
denly and they had to choose a new man 
quickly to guide the company through a 
difficult period. 

The problem was well stated by the 
board chairman, George Lansing. “‘The 
presidency of XYZ,"’ he said, ‘‘requires 
an exceptionally able administrator. Aside 
from the purely technical qualifications, 
the man we pick must have personal 
integrity, energy, moral courage, vision, 
intellectual capacity and the strength of his 
convictions. Short of actual on-the-job 
performance, how can we make as sure as 
possible that our judgment is sound in 
picking one candidate over another?” 

Bill Watson spoke up. “‘May I supple- 
ment what you've just said, George, with 
the thought that, in picking our man, we 
must try to avoid emotional or ‘halo’ 
judgments. We need to determine as well as 
we can how effective the man will be in the 
job we expect him to fill. 

‘Two of the five men we have in mind 
are already in our organization. Unques- 
tionably they are top-notch in their present 
assignments and should be carefully con- 
sidered for the top post. But, as you say, we 
must be as sure as we can. The big question 
is—which of these five, if any, will succeed 
at the level at which we expect him to perform?” 

After considerable discussion of what 
had been learned through the company’s 
executive development and appraisal pro- 
grams, and what might be learned through 
psychological tests, depth interviews and 
other devices, it was agreed that the de- 


By James L. GrEEN 


Professor of Economics and Management 


Air Force Institute of Technology 


Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 





Sometimes the one man for a big job 
stands out like a lighthouse. But how 
do you decide between them when two or 
more deserve serious consideration? The 
author suggests role-playing as a sup- 
plement to interviews and other selection 
aids. This device, he believes, will give 
you a more realistic idea of how the man 
will perform at the higher level you 
have in mind for him. 





cision would require a more intimate 
knowledge of the men under consideration. 

It was at this point that Clark Spencer 
came up with a suggestion that met unani- 
mous approval. ‘‘Why,”’ he asked, ‘‘don’t 
we invite these five candidates to spend 
three or four days with us at the executive 
lodge? Surely, living and talking together 
intimately for a few days in that environ- 
ment should help us decide which candidate 
is ‘most likely to succeed.’ *’ 


Outcome or LopGE MEETING 


In the next scene we have George 
Lansing speaking in an informal meeting of 
the Board after several days at the lodge. ‘‘I 
must admit,’ he said, “‘that at times I 
have almost forgotten our primary purpose 
in being here. I can’t remember having a 
better vacation. Along the way, of course, 
I've picked up some definite opinions about 
our candidates. But I'm still not sure I could 
predict their performance in the presi- 
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dency. What conclusions have you others 
come to?”’ 

The discussion which followed pretty 
well eliminated three of the men from 
further consideration. One candidate in 
moments of confidence picked his competi- 
tors apart and pointed out real and imagined 
shortcomings; a second proved to be a bore; 
a third seemed bent upon proving his 
erudition to the discomfort of all. 

These and other things, in the minds 
of the Board members, left two men to 
choose between. The decision was difficult, 
for both talked a good game; they were 
about equal in training and past work 
experience; both were brainy, amiable, and 
seemed to have the proper human-relations 
attitude. As one Board member put it, 
‘‘Both men have brains, character, and 
knowledge, but which man can best apply 
what he has to our situation and needs?”’ 


Rowe-PLayInG as AppRAISAL TOOL 


“‘T have an idea for finding that out,”’ 
said Bill Watson. ‘It’s in line with the 
thought I threw out at an earlier meeting— 
the need to find how well our man is likely 
to do at a level above that at which he has 
ever functioned. What we want is to ap- 
praise the quality of executive leadership 
and competence at a given level in a situa- 
tional environment. In a phrase, we need a 
bridge from knowing to doing. We need a 
means of observing how well each of our 
candidates can bridge the gap under top- 
level situational problem conditions. I'd 
like to suggest a way. If you'll give me until 
our next meeting at the office, I'll present 
my plan in writing.”’ 


* * * 


The scene now shifts to the following 
Board meeting, where Watson is presenting 
his promised report. “‘Believe me, gentle- 
men,”’ he’s saying, “this is not just a 
psychological gimmick. In essence, my 
plan stems from a training device which has 


been used successfully for years. I believe 
that role playing, carefully planned and 
carried out, can provide an excellent and 
realistic bridge between knowing and doing. 

‘It seems to me that the role playing 
device can help us achieve these objectives: 
(a) We can establish the ‘total situation’; 
(b) We can observe, appraise, and evaluate 
abilities to handle human relations prob- 
lems situationally; (c) We can evaluate the 
individual weaknesses and strengths of our 
two applicants; (d) We can observe each 
applicant’s thinking processes, decision- 
making tendencies, and technical compe- 
tence at the highest level 


Watson Descrises His PLAn 


‘‘Now, we have three matters to ac- 
complish before we can try out my plan. 
First, I have prepared a thorough, guided 
interview plan through which we will make 
sure that each applicant is exposed to the 
needed information about XYZ. We must 
be sure that Peyton does not have the 
advantage of knowing more just because he 
is presently on the staff. We must guard, 
also, to discount any glamour that accrues 
to Cooly merely because he is new and over 
fifty miles from The patterned 
interview will give the two men an equal 


home. 


Orientation of pertinent company informa- 
tion, at least 

‘Second, we must define the few prob- 
lems to be presented and assign the various 
roles to be played by several Board members. 
Then, we shall present these problems to 
Peyton and Cooly as though they were 
actually president of XYZ. 

‘Third, we must develop a more pre- 
cise common understanding among our- 
selves as to the job design of the presidency 
of XYZ. We need to reduce to writing the 
broad objectives of the company, the several 
areas of responsibility of the presidency, and 
a clear statement of matters we reserve for 
our own action—the president exercising all 
remaining authorities within XYZ. Such a 
job design will aid in giving Peyton and 
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Cooly a realistic feel of the role they will be 
asked to play. 

‘‘T have developed three problem situa- 
tions. One relates to expansion of XYZ into 
new, but related, product fields. The second 
is a case of friction between two key execu- 
tives which, if one looks deep enough, can 
be seen to stem from faulty organization 
structure. And, the third combines a pro- 
voking human-relations situation, an under- 
standing of delegation, functional coordina- 
tion and balance, and the use of accounting 
and financial data. This one, particularly, 
should identify our applicant's sense of 
responsibility toward our shareholders ver- 
sus employees and customers. 


PARTICIPANTS PREPARED FOR ROLES 


“Here, George, Tom, and Walter, are 
complete instructions outlining the three 
problem situations. These are not parts or 
roles to be memorized and parrotted. In- 
stead, each employee—you three Board 
has a complete ver- 
sion of the problem situation. Read it, 
study it, and ‘feel’ it. Then when you come 
to the presidential candidate with your 
problem, you won't act it—you will 
realistically do it even more strongly than 
you would probably perform in a real-life 
situation. So engrain your problem, your 
position, your arguments, and your griev- 
ance deep in your personality tonight. Be 
subjective, and eloquently emphatic. To- 
morrow afternoon we can realistically test 
our candidates.” 


members in this case 


George Lansing is speaking the next 
afternoon: ‘As Board chairman I can assure 
you, Mr. Cooley and Mr. Peyton, that we 
are all well impressed with your qualifica- 
tions. We would, however like for each of 
you to ¢e/l us how you would handle a 
situational problem, by showing us what you 
would do should such a problem arise. We 
would like each of you in turn to play the 


role of president of XYZ while we present 
several problems to you. 

“We are not intending a gruelling 
examination. We are only interested in 
seeing how you would handle various 
aspects of the job you are beigg considered 
for. You have been given an orientation 
regarding pertinent company information. 
You both have seen copies of the position 
description outlining objectives, responsi- 
bilities, and authorities of the presidency. 
So now think and act as you would in the 
capacity of president of XYZ. While other 
Board members get ready for their parts, I 
suggest that you two go down to the 
executives’ dining room and relax over a 
cup of coffee for a few minutes.” 


THe Boarp’s FINAL BRIEFING 


The Board being assembled with Lan- 
sing in his office, Bill Watson gives them a 
final briefing. “‘George, Tom and Walter,”’ 
he says, ‘know the roles they are to play 
now. The rest of us will sit over here where 
we can hear and see all that goes on. But we 
will only listen and observe, and after a 
while our candidates may be so absorbed in 
the parts they are playing that they will 
almost forget we are here. The idea, of 
course, is to give each of us board members, 
including our three role players, an op- 
portunity to choose independently and 
objectively between the two candidates. 

“Incidentally, as the first step in the 
procedure I have asked Miss Harper to come 
into the office with each candidate and 
have him dictate a short reply to a request 
from the Red Cross for a company donation. 
This will help put the candidate at his ease. 
Then our role players will bring up their 
problems, first with Cooly and then with 
Peyton.” 


* * * 


When the curtain rises on the next 
scene, the role-playing has been completed. 
Chairman George Lansing is speaking to the 
Board members. “Well, gentlemen, that 
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was really an experience. I think I learned 
more about executive behavior patterns in 
the last two hours than I would have in two 
years in an advanced management school. 
To be very profound, I might state that 
‘knowledge is worthless unless the bridge to 
application can be crossed.’ We certainly 
saw that here today. What impressions did 
you fellows who participated in the role- 
playing secure?’’ 

Walter: “‘As I look back at the many 
interviews I’ve had with both these men, 
and especially our vacation at the lodge, I 
must admit that I had been unable to make 
a firm choice. Both men were adept at 
talking through problems. And it was a 
revelation to me today to see the real dif- 
ference between them unfold. 


New PrestipENtT EMERGES 


“Cooly was clearly, in my opinion, 
superior when under pressure. He made 
some really sound decisions and forth- 
rightly initiated administrative action. He 
indicated a self-confident drive and willing- 
ness to assume responsibility when the 
proposed investment expansion plan was 
under consideration. On the other hand, 
Peyton hesitated and hedged and, if you 
noticed, tried to put me in the position of 
making the decision for him. He tried to use 
a psychological twist, and it didn’t work.” 

‘For my part,’’ said Tom, “‘I had a 
similar experience with Peyton. Almost 
before I knew what was happening, he had 
me off the subject of how the production 
manager was fouling up my sales efforts and 
programming. He let me blow off steam for 
a bit until I ran out of breath. When I 
stopped, he said: ‘Have you really thought 
this difficulty to the core? Do you really 
think the production manager is trying to 
make you look bad; to put XYZ in the 
hole?’ Then he took me by the hand and 
led me through an organizational relation- 
ship process that was intriguing. He very 
soon had me convinced that it wasn't a 


personal matter at all, and I came out of his 
office feeling good. I knew my difficulty 
would quickly be solved. Peyton tried to 
soothe personal relations, but he didn't see 
through the organizational maize. I'll have 
to cast my vote for Cooly.”’ 

Watson: ‘“‘Unlike Tom and Walter, I 
was only an observer, but I must comment 
and compliment our participants. You 
three men really put realism into these 
situational problems. I could almost ‘feel’ 
the pressures imposed on Cooly and Peyton. 
My impression of Cooly corresponds to the 
others’. He is obviously our man. I would 
like to state, however, that Peyton still 
ranks high in my judgment. He has lots of 
potential and should be carefully watched 
and groomed for higher-level responsi- 
bilities. At the moment, though, he needs 
more seasoning.’’ 


CHAIRMAN LANsING Sums Up 


Lansing: “We seem to be agreed 
unanimously. This role-playing design that 
you prepared, Bill, is the most effective and 
realistic selection tool I’ve seen. Our 
problem was to select a man to perform at 
the highest level in XYZ. We all felt 
completely inadequate in basing a predic- 
tion for success on past performance at 
lower levels. Interviews gave us some 
insight, perhaps, and tests might have 
helped too. But none of us felt confident to 
make a decision that a particular candidate 
both could perform and would perform. 

“Bill's role-playing selection method 
answered many questions for us. We were 
able to establish the situational level, 
control the problem environment, and 
observe our candidates in realistic executive 
action. With a little concentrated work, I 
am confident we can develop this method for 
middle-management positions also. Bill, 
your ingenuity has paid off well for XYZ. 

“Let's call in our new Chief Execu- 
tive... Mr. Cooly, the Board has unani- 
mously selected you to be president of 
XYZ. Congratulations!"’ 





The Counseling Interview— 
Crux of a Man’s Development 


By Joun J. Greva and Frank B. Martin, Jr. 
Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., 


NE of the major problems which any 
O executive appraisal program encount- 
ers is that of clearly communicating the 
evaluation findings to each participant in 
such a manner that he will be motivated 
and stimulated to make continued use of 
these findings. 

Programs fall by the wayside when 
they involve manpower evaluation— 
whether through testing or interviewing 
or a combination of these—without discuss- 
ing the final results with each person 
evaluated. 

The goals of an effective appraisal pro- 
gram should be twofold: (1) To provide 
top-level management with objective in- 
formation which can be utilized in a posi- 
tive way toward more efficient company 
productivity; (2) To provide each man who 
is appraised with information which he can 
relate to himself and his future produc- 
tivity, in keeping with his aspirations. 

Most such programs entail the follow- 
ing stages: (1) Pre-information and planning 
phase; (2) Testing; (3) Evaluation inter- 
viewing; (4) Counseling; (5) Follow-up. It 
is the purpose of this paper to focus entirely 
upon the 4th phase, Counseling. 

Good counseling is clear communica- 
tion with a purpose in mind. It is a rather 
complex process which requires skilled 
knowledge and flexibility on the part of the 
counselor. In counseling executives after 
appraising them, the purpose is to com- 
municate to each man the objective findings 
which have been accumulated from the 
testing and evaluation-interviewing phases. 
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Philadelphia 





You can talk yourself hoarse about an 
executive's need to develop in this or 
that direction—but it won't do nearly 
as much good as helping him to see him- 
self and make up his own mind what he 
will do about what he sees. The authors 
describe a counseling guide which, in 
effect, 2s a work sheet with which the 
executive judges himself and sets down 
his own realistic development plan. 





The important thing is to communicate 
your findings in such a manner as to win 
acceptance for them—and so that they will 
stimulate and help the man in planning his 
future course. 

The value of the counseling interview 
can be greatly reduced, or completely 
nullified, unless the counselor watches his 
step. Among the most serious obstacles to 
good communication at this stage are: 

(1) The presence of the executive's im- 
mediate superior. This tends to violate 
privacy and place the evaluated individual 
on the defensive. 

(2) The counselor may present the find- 
ings in such a directive forceful manner 
that the executive merely listens but does 
not accept what he hears. 

(3) Similar to No. 2 is the presentation 
of the findings as though they represented 
absolute truth; the man is lead to believe 
that all test scores, for example, are highly 
valid and almost sacred. 
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(4) The results may be presented in such 
a complex and theoretical fashion that the 
individual becomes highly confused and 
can find no practical relationship or applica- 
tion of the findings to his job. After giving 
careful thought to these communication 
barriers, we devised a rather simple pro- 
cedure, which follow-up studies have 
indicated is highly effective. 


THE CouNsELoR’s ROLE 


It goes without saying that any person 
who is professionally qualified to administer 
a comprehensive evaluation appraisal of 
executives, and then counsel them con- 


cerning the results of such an appraisal, will ° 


naturally adapt sound counseling principles 
to his own particular personality. His 
basic attitudes and philosophy in approach- 
ing such a procedure, however, can stand 
some scrutiny. 

The counselor should enter each inter- 
view with a sincere desire to assist this one 
executive in a positive way. He must at all 
times be honest and objective in expressing 
his interpretation of the results. He should 
avoid being pulled into a situation where 
the counselee expects him to discuss any 
other person in the company or to imply 
that he has the right to make decisions for 
management. His job is to give an honest 
interpretation of the data and to suggest 
and recommend positive ideas for this one 
man's consideration. 


THe EvaLuaTION GUIDE 


In order to enhance communication and 
to eliminate any post-evaluation apprehen- 
sion on the part of the executive, we use an 
evaluation guide of our own design. This 
guide consists of an outline of the many 
factors which were measured during the 
appraisal and evaluation-interview phases. 
It is presented to each man at the beginning 
of the counseling interview with the follow- 
ing general explanation. 

“Here is a 12-page book called ‘You 


and Your Development Program.’ This is 
solely for your own use in recording any 
ideas which seem important to you, as you 
and I talk over what has been found in the 
tests you have taken and in the other ap- 
praisal procedures. What you enter in this 
book is strictly your own business; no one 
else will see it. We are going to discuss 
certain facts and notions which you may 
agree have a bearing on your future growth 
and progress as a businessman. Your notes 
in this book under the various headings can 
help remind you what we talked about. It 
will constitute a record of what, if any- 
thing, you thought you might do to make 
yourself more valuable to this company, 
now and in the future. Your notes in this 
book may also be used to check your 
progress from time to time. 

“You will notice that there are various 
titles and sub-titles such as ‘Intellectual 
Capabilities and Background,’ ‘Interests 
and Occupational Preferences,’ ‘Use of 
Capabilities,’ ‘Personality,’ and a number 
of others which we will discuss in relation- 
ship to the appraisal data. You will also 
notice that it is merely an outline, and no 
pre-determined results have been entered 
under these various titles and sub-headings. 

‘It is for you and me to look over the 
data and, using our joint judgments, enter 
comments which we feel most accurately 


reflect you and your future. In a sense, you 
are being asked to assist me in formulating 
an accurate report concerning you as an 
individual.’’ 


The evaluation guide is not a mere 
check list of strengths and weaknesses. It is 
a detailed reminder to the executive of 
what was discussed. At the end of the inter- 
view he carries this guide with him, in 
which he has entered many comments in 
his own words. He actually had partici- 
pated in the writing of his own evaluation 
in relationship to other findings. The 
counselor's role is to guide him through 
various areas of his personality, aptitudes, 
interests, etc., which have been appraised, 
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and then occasionally refer him back to the 
evaluation guide where he enters his 
comments. 

On four pages of the book there are 
columns where the man checks, for various 
elements, whether he is ‘“‘Satisfactory’’ or 
‘Needs Development."’ The format of 
page 7 is shown on the inside cover page of 
this issue; this page is representative. On 
three pages where the check-columns are 
used, there are two ‘Needs Development”’ 
columns—‘‘Needs Development for Present 
Position’’ and “‘Needs Development for 
Higher Position.’’ 


Every Man His Own JupGe 


As the man considers the various areas 
and checks whether he is “‘satisfactory’’ or 
‘needs development’ in each, he realizes 
how he is rating himself. Even the most 
defensive individual soon sees it if he is 
consistently over-rating. The counselor can 
disagree with him in an objective unemo- 
tional way, still leaving the door open for 
him to reach his own conclusions. 

Since the man participates in the form- 
ulation of this report, he becomes actively 
and emotionally involved in its construc- 
tion. In fact, the presence of the evaluation 
guide in the interview tends to cause the 
executive to focus his attention on the 
various factors which are related to him, 
and not so much on the counselor as would 
be true of other interviewing methods. 

There are a number of sections which 
are solely for the executive to complete by 
himself at a later date, after he has given 
careful thought to the appraisal findings. 
For example, he is asked to evaluate 
company attitudes toward him in relation 
to his productivity, his human relations 
skills with superiors and subordinates, and 
his potential with respect to his aspirations. 
He is also asked to evaluate himself on 
many more detailed and specific factors 
which are relevant to his particular job, 
and the book helps him to do this. Ap- 
propriate space and reminders are also 


provided to lead the executive to formulate 
his own plans, step by step, for his own 
development—and to record what action 
he takes in carrying through his self- 
imposed program. 


CouNsELor’s ATTITUDE Is PosiITIVE 


In any situation of this kind, the 
counselor—whether an outside consultant 
or a trained specialist from the company’s 
personnel department—has a two-fold re- 
sponsibility. This is covered in an intro- 
ductory statement in the “‘You and Your 
Development Program”’ book, as follows: 

“As management consultants, we are 
professionally bound to two points of 
ethics: To assist your company in developing 
a management program that will be of 
benefit to them, not only in the immediate 
future but in the distant future as well; To 
assist you as an individual in appraising your 
assets (and weaknesses too, since no one is 
perfect), in order that you may more readily 
attain your own specific goals. 

‘Our approach to this situation is a 
positive one, based on the premise that a 
company can develop a productive and 
dynamic organization only by building 
upon assets, not deficits. A company's 
organization is not shaped by jobs alone—it 
is only as strong as the people who fill 
those jobs. As companies have grown in 
size and scope, it has become increasingly 
apparent that their greatest assets are in 
their people rather than in just modern 
equipment.” 

What evidence is there that the counsel- 
ing, which is so important a part of any 
executive appraisal and development pro- 
gram, is done more effectively with this 
counseling tool than without it? Aside from 
the subjective judgment of individual con- 
selors and executives, here is a case report. 

One hundred executives in a certain 
company, after appraisal, were counseled 
in the usual way without the help of this 
tool. The same counselors six to twelve 
months later interviewed these same men 
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again in relation to exactly the same ap- 
praisal data. But in the repeat interviews, 
the evaluation guide we have been discuss- 
ing was used as the primary focal point in 
presenting the data. 


Gu1pep INTERVIEWs More STIMULATING 


Some time after the repeat interview, 
each executive was asked to state frankly 
which procedure he found to be most helpful. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the responses were 
in favor of the appraisal-guide method. 
The overwhelming majority of executives 
stated that the second interview, with the 
guide, not only gave them a clearer picture 
of the findings but, even more important, 
convinced them that the entire evaluation 
process was for their benefit, and not just a 
means of ‘checking up”’ on them. 

A large percentage also stated that use 
of the guide emphasized more clearly to 
them that the appraisal was merely the 
beginning of their development plans, 
rather than a solitary and unrelated ex- 
amination which they hoped they would 
““pass.”’ 

It is interesting to note that, though the 
first counseling interviews without the 
guides had been most favorably received as 
reflected by a similar survey, the second 
interviews with the guides made a much 
bigger hit. So much so that men in other 
divisions of the company asked to be 
included in the program because their 
colleagues found it so stimulatifg. 





Editor's note: Page 7 of the “‘Guide’’ is 
illustrated on the inside cover page. If you'd like 
to see the whole book, write for a copy: Edward 
N. Hay & Associates, Inc., 121 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 

To give a better idea of what's in it—page 6 
is headed: Use of Capabilities and Personality. The 
explanatory copy reads: ‘‘ Each individual reacts 
and adjusts to the world about him in certain 
ways. The way he responds in any particular 
situation is largely determined by a combination 


of his interests, his capabilities, and his per- 
sonality characteristics. Some persons, utilizing 
these traits in a planned and decided way, strive 
to regulate life; whereas others, more flexible 
and receptive, strive to adapt themselves to life. 
But, whatever the situation, no single factor 
decides the person's reaction.” 

“The following will give you a general 
picture of some of the factors which cause you 
to react to life the way you do, and some of the 
situations affected.”’ 

The space below provides space for the 
executive to check himself and make his own 
notes on whether, in his opinion, he is satis- 
factory or needs development in each of 13 
directions, as follows: Imagination, Flexibility, 
Ability to follow through, Reaction to pressure, 
Drive and energy, Persuasiveness, Ability to deal 
with people, Ability to motivate others, Ability 
to delegate authority and responsibility, Ability 
to develop subordinates, Planning and organiza- 
tion, Analysis of technical problems, and 
Management know-how. 

Page 2 is headed “‘Orientation.’’ This page 
is devoted to ‘‘ You’’; page 3 to “‘ Your Job.” 
Page 4 relates to ‘Intellectual Capabilities’’; 
page 5 to ‘Interests and Occupational Prefer- 
ence."’ Page 8 provides space for the man’s 
‘“Summary of Development Plans,’’ with partic- 
ular reference to the ‘* makes or breaks’’ of his 


job. 





You may want to tell your boss something 
you feel is extremely important for him to 
know. You walk into his office and begin to 
talk. His attention wanders. He opens bis 
mail as you struggle through what you have 
to say. He takes time out for a phone call. 
Inside you, something dies. You have a tre- 
mendous desire to escape. As a result, you 
cut things short and withdraw 
often we fail to realize that our listening 
reactions can make or break the person 
talking to us. We fail to realize that 
through the picture which we present to 
people who are talking to us we can some- 
times shut off the flow of information. 

Nichols and Stevens 
in “Are You Listening” 
—McGraw-Hill 








Personnel Managers Discuss 
Management Manpower Questions 


By JosepH A. CHARLEBOIS 


Management Trainee, General Electric Company 
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and Lawrence C. HacKAMACK 


Professor, School of Business Administration 


INDING people of good middle-manage- 

ment and executive potential, according 
to various business magazines, is one of 
industry's biggest problems. But is there a 
real shortage of potentially good managers 
right now? If so, what are companies doing 
about it? How do they select people? How 
do they try to bring their people along? 

It was to answer such questions that 
we interviewed the personnel directors of 
ten companies in and around Springfield, 
Massachusetts—the third-largest industrial 
area in New England. Each personnel direc- 
tor was talked with from one to four times. 
Seven of the companies employ more than 
1000 people each. Three of them each have 
more than 3500 employees. 

In the largest company studied, the 
problem of securing middle-management 
personnel was particularly acute because of 
its size. Here we asked: ‘‘Is the shortage of 
management personnel as serious a problem 
as indicated by the business magazines?”’ 
The personnel director felt that this was 
very definitely a grave problem but that it 
was one of development and not of recruit- 
ing. 

An elaborate system of development 
was carried on; a continuous training pro- 
gram consisting of rotation to different 
working assignments and additional school- 
ing. The management training program 
was offered to college graduates and shop 
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How serious is the shortage of men 
coming along with the capacity for 
leadership in middle-management and 
executive jobs? The authors talked with 
ten personnel managers and report their 
findings on how potential managers are 
recruited, or identified and promoted 
from within. College degrees help, but 


are by no means essential. 





people proven ‘‘good citizens, leaders, 
skilled at their jobs.’ 

Recruiting is done in the area colleges 
and through newspaper advertisements, sel- 
dom through private employment agencies. 
The company maintains that it has no 
difficulty in selling itself to prospective 
management personnel. It also maintains 
that college graduates are not necessarily 
preferred. The personnel director stated, 
‘Four years after graduation a college edu- 
cation doesn’t mean much. The years spent 
in college may be four years of lost ex- 
perience.’’ Nevertheless, he feels that col- 
lege people usually prove to have greater 
potential, primarily because of the extra- 
curricular qualifications developed in col- 
lege. 

But whether a person is a college 
graduate or not, his early experiences are 
especially noted in the search for achieve- 
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ments indicating capacity for leadership. A 
typical question asked in an interview 
might be, ‘What have you done to show 
personal initiative?’’ Such a question indi- 
cates not only the. leadership potential of 
the applicant but also his thought proc- 
esses. 

Testing is also used in this company, 
but chiefly to support previously formed 
opinions. The A.V.A. (Activities Vector 
Analysis) test is given to all management 
personnel, plus various intelligence and 
aptitude tests. The personnel director main- 
tains that testing is done only as a matter 
of policy; that the degree of accuracy is 
questionable. 


Eacu Boss Devetops Own MEN 


A phase of this company’s continuous 
training program is the training by each 
management person of those under his re- 
sponsibility. ‘“Each manager should, if he 
is doing his job properly, be continuously 
training his subordinates to take over his 
job."’ In addition, each man is looked at 
for promotion every six months. ‘ 

Also, a formal report is made on each 
member of management every year. This 
rating is done by the immediate superior, 
and two other men, not known to the 
person rated, discuss the rating with the 
rater. The boss then discusses the rating 
with his man as an additional aid to the 
individual's development. These reports are 
recorded and used as the basis for a yearly 
bonus. 

This personnel director admitted a pref- 
erence for what he termed “‘hungry’’ men 
—men anxious for promotion. In view of 
this, he asked each man the nature of his 
specific job interest and his ultimate goal. 
The man could then be helped more effec- 
tively by his supervisor to reach his objec- 
tive. The personnel director also felt that 
the development of good middle-manage- 
ment people would be much easier if every 
middle-management person were given the 
opportunity to learn other middle-manage- 


ment jobs. Nothing is now being done to 


afford this opportunity, however, although 
inter-departmental social ties are en- 
couraged. 

As far as family considerations or social 
activities were concerned, the personnel 
director felt that a knowledge of such things 
might help but was not particularly im- 
portant with respect to middle-manage- 
ment. He felt that such knowledge would 
probably make no difference in selection. 
However, family and social life would be 
very important in the selection or promo- 
tion of executives. 


SECOND PERSONNEL Man's Views 


At Company 2, the personnel director 
recognized the scarcity of middle-manage- 
ment personnel, but saw it more as a future 
problem than one of immediate concern. 
However, he maintained that college men 
with leadership or potential leadership were 
‘set.’ The problem, he thought, was more 
in developing qualified foremen than in 
developing qualified middle-management. 
First-line management should be strong, 
and the whole idea of foremanship should 
be glorified. Foremen, as a rule, do not 
believe that they are part of management. 

With respect to middle-management, 
no college recruiting is done. Qualified 
people are obtained through agencies and 
management consultant firms. However, 
promotion from within is the principal 
method of filling vacant positions. 

In the hiring process, testing is used to 
a very limited degree. The company relies 
on ‘multiple interviewing.’ Preliminary 
interviews are held by the employment 
supervisor or the personnel director, the 
immediate supervisor and ‘higher people. 
As many as six interviews may be held with 
a job applicant. 

The company at one time employed an 
industrial psychologist. He based his pre- 
dictions about job success on extensive 
testing, but the company felt that his 
“batting average’’ was no better than is 
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obtained through multiple interviews. 
Tests, asserts the personnel director, 
measure “‘can do’ and not ‘‘will do.”’ 
They are never adequate, nor are they a 
substitute for sound personal judgment and 
insight. 


CoLieGeE Decree Not EssEntTiAL 


In selecting a man, the company is 
primarily interested in leadership charac- 
teristics. The man need not be a college 
graduate; if a degree were required, the 
company feels that it would be ruling out 
a large number of people who could be of 
assistance. If the man is a college graduate, 
the company is interested in the man who 
has worked his way through, has adequate 
grades (not necessarily a genius) and has 
demonstrated social leadership. The person- 
nel director often considered fraternity 
membership a detriment because it indi- 
cated a ‘‘follower’’ rather than a leader. 

At this company, a weekly training 
session for management personnel is di- 
rected primarily at instilling confidence and 
a sense of job importance. The training 
session is for all managers, new and old, 
uses the conference method, and is led by 
a different member of the plant staff each 
week. The conference leader begins by giv- 
ing a short talk about his job, current de- 
velopments and particular problems. The 
discussion evolves around problem-solving 
and new methods. 

This company puts into practice the 
theory that each member of middle-manage- 
ment should be afforded the opportunity to 
learn other middle-management jobs. 
Through the weekly conferences, the man- 
agement team becomes more skilled in pre- 
senting reports and leading conferences. 
They benefit by the various problem-solv- 
ing ideas and are given a chance to learn 
other middle-management functions. 

This company has also adopted the 
yearly rating of all management personnel, 
but it is in no way connected with merit 
raises or bonuses. The rating is done by the 


immediate superior, who discusses it with 
the man. The company does not give 
bonuses for superior ratings, wishing to 
avoid a “‘false incentive for self improve- 
ment. 


Look FoR INTELLIGENCE AND LEADERSHIP 


As to the kind of men tapped by the 
company for middle-management positions, 
there is no set pattern. All that is required 
is intelligence and leadership The com- 
pany feels that management people should 
be as varied in personality and training as 
possible so as to provide the benefits of 
different view-points. The weekly confer- 
ences help to communicate these different 
ideas. For the same reason, testing is not 
relied upon, for it tends to stereotype man- 
agement people. 

This personnel director also expressed 
the opinion that managers should be spe- 
cialists, and that it was the company’s 
duty and responsibility to break these men 
out of their specialties through training so 
that they might assume executive positions. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Now to review quickly the findings of 
our interviews with the personnel directors 
of ten typical New England companies: 

Eight of the ten companies consider 
the shortage of managerial talent unim- 
portant. One company said it was impor- 
tant; only one believed it acute. 

Three of the ten do no testing of job 
applicants. In two other companies there is 
limited testing. Two of the remaining five 
companies consider tests unreliable; one 
thinks them reliable; one finds them ‘‘use- 
ful.”’ 

Six companies rely on a single inter- 
view in hiring people for middle-man- 
agement; four use the multiple-interview 
method. 


Four companies have no rating pro- 
gram. Three make annual ratings; one semi- 
annual. In two companies the rating pro- 
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gram was in a developmental stage. Only 
two link ratings to compensation. Ratings 
are discussed with the individuals con- 
cerned in four companies. 

Family considerations are thought un- 
important by seven personnel directors. 
Three find them “‘useful."’ Social considera- 
tions are taken into account as affecting 
leadership potential by three of the com- 
panies, two of which thought family con- 
siderations unimportant. Seven companies 
regard social considerations as unimportant. 

Six companies prefer men with college 
degrees; four said a degree is unnecessary. 

From the responses we obtained, it be- 
comes apparent that although a shortage of 
management poiential is admitted in almost 
all cases, the problem is not recognized as 
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greatly concerning most firms in this lo- 
cality. At Company 1, for instance, the 
personnel director felt that “if the up- 
grading program is working properly, there 
can be no problem of this kind.’’ The firm 
was confident of being able to recruit cap- 
able young college men for their manage- 
ment training programs. Company 3 felt 
that enough qualified men could be found 
among the existing employees to fill any 
management need. Company 5 was the 
only one which felt strongly the pinch of 
management shortages. All other companies 
boasted a low turnover of management 
personnel and felt that employment 
agencies, good reputation, training, or 
simply waiting, would uncover men fully 
able to become managers. 
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Five Incentive System Hazards 


HE incentive system is often utilized as 
fa effective tool for reducing costs; and 
as a means of relating wages to productiv- 
ity. However, if improperly controlled, an 
incentive system will increase costs; and 
create labor management problems. The 
purpose of this article is to list some 
hazards to the proper control of incentive 
systems. 

I. Poorly Set Standards: Most union con- 
tracts contain clauses prohibiting manage- 
ment from restudying a rated job unless 
there is a revision in the method or equip- 
ment, or a grievance is iodged against a 
particular standard. Therefore, when poor 
standards have been set, the loose rates are 
protected by the contract; while the tight 
rates are restudied and corrected. 

When an incentive system is plagued 
with loose rates, management has four 
basic alternatives: 1. Try to meet competi- 
tors’ prices despite higher direct labor 
costs; 2. Cut the rates by making minor 
revisions in methods or equipment for the 
sole purpose of restudying the jobs; 3. At- 
tempt to set accurate rates whenever pos- 
sible and tolerate the old loose rates already 
set; and 4. Cancel the incentive system. 

If management chooses the second 
alternative this is sure to lower employee 
morale and to make labor trouble. The 
third option will force the whole system 
out of line. The workers will regard the new 
rates as a speed-up, and management will 
have the same problems it experienced with 
the second alternative. If management 
decides to take the fourth choice, it may 
have to continue the premium hourly wages 
of its employees. Labor will not be satisfied 
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A well-devised incentive system is a 
boon to employer and employee when it 
clicks along as intended, but if it has 
bugs—watch out! The author lists five 
things which can go wrong, one of which 
is the failure to explain to the people 
the purpose of the plan and how it works, 
“ selling’’ them on it. 





with just its base hourly wage. The result 
will be higher pay for lower productivity. 
Some plants have escaped the effects of these 
four alternatives by installing another wage 
system, such as the Scanlon Plan. 

Two common causes of loose rates are 
inexperienced time-study personnel, and a 
lack of support from management. The 
support of the foreman is especially im- 
portant. His intimate knowledge of the 
jobs and employees can be of great help to 
the time-study observer. I have visited 
many plants that have experienced trouble 
with their incentive system; and in the 
majority of cases the time-study depart- 
ment did not have the cooperation of the 
foreman. 

The upper echelons of management 
also must back their time-study department 
if they expect satisfactory standards. In one 
plant I visited, management always sided 
with the union, regardless of the facts, and 
publicly criticized its time-study depart- 
ment for causing trouble. The time-study 
people soon learned that the best way to 
stay out of trouble was to set loose rates. 

II. Lowering of Safety and Quality 
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Standards: These are two hazards that 
management usually guards against when 
installing an incentive system. Though it is 
sometimes claimed that employees, in their 
eagerness to earn premium wages, will 
neglect their own safety or the quality of 
the product, I have never seen any evidence 
of this. Probably the reason is that most 
plants which install incentive systems 
already have a satisfactory inspection de- 
partment, and are aware of the possible 
safety hazards. However, any plant institut- 
ing an incentive system must give the people 
responsible for quality and safety the 
necessary authority to carry out their 
functions. 


Tett THem Wuat You INTEND 


III. Creation of False Rumors Concerning 
Management Policies and Objectives: This is 
basically a problem of communications. If 
the employees do not understand how the 
system functions, or its objectives, they 
will form their own opinions with the aid of 
whatever rumors are currently being circu- 
lated. Management should give its own 
story. The story can usually be given in a 
constructive way, and if it is told simply 
and honestly, it should be convincing to the 
majority of employees. Many firms have 
effectively utilized a separate pamphlet to 
describe and answer questions concerning 
their system. 

Again the foreman is in a strategic 
position. He should be schooled to answer 
questions concerning the system, and be 
prepared to stop false rumors before they 
become accepted as facts. Although any 
system based on time study will cause some 
misunderstandings, the overall morale 
should be improved, since the employee 
will be rewarded in relation to his own 
effort and abilities. 

IV. Tendency to Regard an Incentive 
System as a Panacea for all Management 
Problems. The adherents of incentive systems 
often tend to exaggerate the merits of these 
wage plans. It is true that they can aid 


management, if properly installed and 
controlled, in solving many production and 
personnel problems. But they are not a 
cure-all. 


INCENTIVE SystEM Not a CurRgE-ALL 


For instance, an incentive system can 
benefit morale by making it possible to 
increase and equitably distribute wages. 
However, surveys show that other factors 
are of greater importance to employees. If 
management recognizes only the economic 
factors, morale may actually be lower after 
the installation of the incentive system. 
This, of course, is not the fault of the sys- 
tem. The blame lies in the failure to ap- 
preciate the limitations of incentive 
systems. 

V. Payment of Incentive Premiums to 
Employees Who Are Not Earning Them by 
Working at an Incentive Pace. The incentive 
system may, if improperly policed, disturb 
the entire wage structure of the organiza- 
tion. Workers on low-skilled jobs with 
incentive bonuses may be earning more than 
highly-skilled workers on day work; or 
supervisors may be earning less than ef- 
ficient incentive workers. The danger here is 
that correction of these inequalities may 
result in high pay for low efficiency. 
Incentive advocates suggest that the solu- 
tion is to place all employees on incentive. 
But it is sometimes difficult to devise 
standards that properly correlate effort, 
performance, and results. 

A similar problem exists when the 
employees’ pace is governed by a conveyor 
or machine. Many firms have had to give 
machine-time allowances so the machinists 
will be able to receive their incentive 
bonuses. This means that these workmen, 
when their pace is machine controlled, are 
earning incentive wages for working at a 
day-work pace. This is neither fair to 
management or labor. There is likely to be a 
great deal of resentment on the part of those 


(Continued on page 220) 





College Recruiting Makes Sense 


HERE has been a good deal of implied 
Biers lately of the practice of many 
fine companies of recruiting from colleges. 
People point to the brisk competition, the 
salaries offered, the number of job bids per 
graduate. Some writers seem to suggest that 
college recruiting for many companies is 
little more than a “‘fashionable fad."’ This 
is certainly not true. 

There are a number of basic, and quite 
real, reasons for college recruiting. One of 
the most convincing is that the college 
graduate may be qualified to fill the com- 
pany's current need for an employee having 
a particular training or ability. The college 
is a convenient source of supply for em- 
ployees who havecompleted a specific course 
of study that should enable them to help 
solve operating problems, particularly those 
of a technical nature. Too, the colleges have 
placement offices organized to aid companies 
in their quest for talent. 

Then again, the college graduate has 
experienced an educating process designed 
to teach things to him, and to teach him 
how to learn new things. This experience, 
successfully completed, indicates that the 
individual just might have the capacity to 
improve himself still further; he might 
even have some measure of the stuff of 
which managers are made. Hiring him may 
be likened to ‘“‘stocking the stream,’’ or 
“planting good seed in fertile soil.” 
Posterity may be served, as well as prosper- 
ity. 

From a practical viewpoint, companies 
gamble less on the probable future of a 
college graduate than on the average young 
non-graduate, because the graduate has 


By J. R. Crarke 
Director of Industrial Relations 
Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chicago 





Where but on the college campus can a 
company so economically find so many 
likely candidates for jobs to be filled— 
50 many young prospective employees 
with such promise? The author points 
out that companies contribute much to 
the college man's education. He believes 
it only good business to seek a return 
on the investment. 





already demonstrated, at an early age, that 
he can meet a fairly competitive situation 
and “‘cut the mustard."’ Further, graduation 
from college, of itself, is a selective process 
of sorts. Relatively few individuals com- 
plete all of the schooling available through 
the college level. Ability and effort have 
much to do with the degree of formal 
education eventually acquired. 

Since in any case companies gamble on 
each employee hired, there should be no 
criticism when steps are taken to minimize 
the risk. It is true that many young people 
with ability do not finish college. These 
may develop their qualifications to a 
comparable degree through working ex- 
perience and therefore be as eligible for 
special employment as the college graduate. 
But, with the increasing number of scholar- 
ships available, it is becoming easier for the 
talented youth to get a college education if 
he so desires. Inasmuch as these observa- 
tions concern only recruiting from the 
colleges, the case of the nongraduate will be 
left at that. 

A company’s principal asset, its great- 
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est competitive advantage, is the calibre of 
the men and women who make up the 
organization—what they can and will do. 
Other companies have access to the same 
machines, the same equipment, the same 
raw materials, the same amount of capital 
and expense dollars, the same markets, and 
the same customers. Patent and product 
advantages are becoming increasingly less 
significant. In truth, boiled down to its es- 
sentials, virtually the only competitive 
advantage that one company enjoys over 
another is the combination and level of the 
skills, talents, and degrees of achievement 
of its employees. 


PgopLe MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Let’s see if this isn’t so. Are not new 
and improved products developed by indi- 
viduals? Do not inspired and capable sales 
people capture the new and greater outlets 
for the company’s goods? Are not the 
ingenious machines, the tricky dies and 
tools, the automated processes, devised and 
made to perform seeming miracles by human 
beings? Will not small differences in unit- 
cost get or lose an order, in many cases? And, 
will not the efficiencies, the skills, the 
efforts of factory men and women make or 
break this unit-cost differential? 

It is management's prime task to find, 
hire, inspire and keep capable men and 
women in the organization. With the suc- 
cess of the business so largely dependent 
upon the skill and will of employees, 
management must spend a good share of its 
time and effort in this direction. In short, 
the success of a company will evolve from 
the people who provide what is necessary 
to achieve that success, and who will con- 
tinue its progress. 


Campus Recruits Cost Less 


It is much less expensive and more 
feasible to contact at the colleges the 
trained young men and women who are 
needed to pep up the blood pressure of an 


aging organization, than to seek them out 
individually wherever they may be. During 
a campus visit, perhaps a dozen or more 
prospective employees can be interviewed 
in a single day. If two or three of the 
bunch meet the company’s specifications, 
and the company meets theirs, the cost of 
employing them may be considerably less 
than the expense of advertising and other 
recruiting measures that might otherwise 
be necessary. 

College training and campus life, too, 
contribute to an individual’s breadth of 
view and social adaptability, the exercise of 
which is required of managers. No one 
claims that all college graduates will be- 
come the business leaders of tomorrow, but 
some of them certainly will. 

Companies contribute, through taxes 
and direct grants, literally millions of 
dollars each year toward the education of 
our youth. Such contributions, while not 
made solely to educate prospective em- 
ployees, certainly are stimulated with a bit 
of this in mind. If a return can be realized 
from such an investment, it is wise to 
capitalize on it. Where a trained and con- 
venient source of potentially-successful em- 
ployees is available at a relatively low 
employment cost, recruiting on _ the 
campuses throughout the country is a sound 
business practice and makes good sense. 


Five Incentive Hazards 
(continued from page 218) 


employees who must work at an incentive 
pace to earn their bonuses. 

When management can see that an 
incentive system will seriously disturb the 
wage structure, or when the pace of their 
Operations is not controlled by the em- 
ployees, or it is not economically feasible to 
have the entire plant on standards, they 
may want to investigate the possible use of 
another wage plan such as measured day- 
work. 





As You Were Saying — 


IN DEFENSE OF PROFESSIONALIZING 


T 1s not often that I am compelled to leap, 

headlong and with clenched fists, to the 
defense of a principle, but I strongly feel 
that the recent article by James M. Jenks 
entitled ‘‘Let’s Stop Professionalizing’’ in 
the July-August, 1958, issue of Personnel 
Journal cannot go unchallenged.”’ 

So writes Theodore Robert Lawson, 
industrial relations representative of the 
Weber Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Cal- 
ifornia. ‘You can probably tell from read- 
ing this,” Mr. Lawson thinks, ‘‘that Mr. 
Jenks’ article literally made by blood boil. 
So before I knew it, I had dashed my 
thoughts down on paper to send in rebuttal. 
Just as well, for I had long wanted to make 
some contribution to your fine Journal.”’ 
Mr. Lawson is a U.C.L.A. man, with B:S. 
and M.B.A. degrees in business administra- 


tion, having specialized in personnel and 
industrial relations. He was formerly per- 
sonnel assistant with Wilson & Company, 
the meatpackers, in their Los Angeles 
branch. Here's the rest of his rebuttal 
piece: 


My views are strictly personal, and I make 
no attempt to speak for ASPA or any other 
group. There are so many others more qualified 
to speak than I. However, as a member of 
ASPA, I thoroughly believe that personnel 
people will not attain maximum status and 
recognition until academic standards fostering 
personnel professionalization are clearly estab- 
lished. 

Mr. Jenks’ assumptions are, I feel, fal- 
lacious. His main contention seems to be that 
the attempt of personnel people to profes- 
sionalize has caused top management to consider 
the personnel function apart from sales, finance, 
production, and other management functions; to 
“look on it as they would on the services of an 
outside management consultant.”’ 

I just don’t believe it. Granted that such top 
Management viewpoints surely exist, more 
logical explanations are to be found in company 


history, philosophy, and (let’s face it) the 
inadequacies, past and present, of those charged 
with carrying out the personnel function. 

The fact that the chief executive of the 
company has traditionally come to the top from 
a line management position certainly does not 
prevent a personnel director from aspiring to 
reach the top rung if he possesses the overall 
capabilities. His success will undoubtedly de- 
pend on qualities which, in the eyes of the Board 
of Directors, transcend his value as a personnel 
director. 

This does not alter the fact that the person- 
nel function (or whatever else one chooses to 
call it) remains staff in character; that it can 
maintain its usefulness only through serving line 
management. Frankly, the idea that the reason 
that more chief executives have not come up 
through personnel or training is due to the 
attempted professionalization of the personnel 
and training function, as expounded by Mr. 
Jenks, is, to my way of thinking, extremely 
unrealistic. 

I subscribe to the theory (as I believe Mr. 
Jenks does) that the personnel director, to be 
truly effective, must be recognized as a member 
of top management on a par with sales, finance, 
and production. He must have a voice in top 
management councils. He must be recognized as 
an indispensable member of the management 
team whose contribution is both valuable and 
necessary. My contention is that, assuming 
individual competence, he will reach this posi- 
tion in the management hierarchy only after 
being looked upon as a professional whose job 
cannot be performed by anyone who merely 
happens to like people. Do not sales, finance, and 
production management people professionalize 
to an extent? 

The notion that the professional personnel 
director will not be accepted by top management 
is ridiculous. I contend that, to the contrary, 
such professionalization will make him more 
readily acceptable. It will give him backing, 
strength, prestige, and the knowledge to keep 
him better informed of latest developments in 
his field. He must, of course, not abuse this 
power by waving his Phi Beta Kappa key (I 
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never made it,. Mr. Jenks) nor attempting to 
establish his own “intellectual kingdom."’ If he 
finds himself set off in a consultative position, it 
is likely to be a bed of his own making. 

Much has been written recently about the 
difficulties of selling the personnel function to 
top management due to its intangible nature. 
Mr. Jenks seems to assume that this is a major 
reason Causing personnel people to seek profes- 


sionalization—to ‘‘seek security by blowing up 
their own importance.’’ As I see it, the ultimate 
objective is much loftier. Professionalization 
will, in the long run, make the personnel man 
more competent in his work, thus increasing his 
value and contribution to the management team. 
They, in return, will appreciate his increased 
contribution and the so-called professionalism 
which nurtured it. 


HORRIFIED OVER “THINKING” BAN 


ome remarkably retentive reader may 
S recall the statement by our late editor, 
Ned Hay, which is referred to by Norman S. 
Cramer, chief of the division of procedures 
and methods, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Office of Personnel Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The statement was made in an 
article headed ‘‘Any Job Can Be Measured 
by Its ‘Know, Think, Do’ Elements,”’ in 
our April 1958 issue. Mr. Cramer has the 
floor: 


I was much impressed with the suggested 
method of analysis and measurement of positions 
until I came to the section on ‘The Thinking 
Requirement.’ There I was almost totally 
disenchanted, not to say horrified, by your 
sentence, ‘For example, a beginner clerk must 
not be permitted to indulge in very much original 
thinking, since the position is designed to 
accomplish certain definite routines.’’ (Emphasis 
supplied.) How can you make such a statement! 

For one thing, just how do you propose to 
prevent the beginner clerk from doing original 
thinking? Second, why do you want to prevent 
him from doing original thinking? Will his 
suggestions disturb the complacency of the 
organization? Might they not, just possibly, 
save the company money? Evidently you do not 
want beginner clerks to participate in the sug- 
gestion system. Further, are you going to keep 


IN THIS CORNER 


XACTLY three years ago we published an 
E article by Raymond Simon of Utica 
College, Syracuse University, titled ‘‘Are 
We Losing Sight of Communication Prin- 
ciples?’’ When he was notified recently that 


your beginner clerk in the clerk ranks all his 
life? If not, if you really want him to aspire to 
higher positions, ought you not to give him 
every opportunity to do original thinking and 
encourage him to contribute his original think- 
ing to the improvement of operations? 

It seems to me that you must have meant 
something quite different from what you wrote. 
Perhaps what you really meant is that a beginner 
clerk should not be required to contribute original 
thinking. Not being expected of the beginner 
clerk, original thinking would be a relatively 
minor element in the measurement of the job. 


Mr. Cramer has the answer in his last 
paragraph. Mr. Hay was discussing the 
“know, think and do”’ job elements as they 
relate to evaluation and pay of the jobs. In 
the Guide Chart-Profile Method of deter- 
mining the relative worth of jobs through- 
out an organization, the jobs are measured 
according to their requirements for think- 
ing, knowing and doing. Mr. Hay certainly 
had no intention of prohibiting a clerk to 
think, but meant that thinking is not what 
the clerk's job is paid for. In fact, in another 
piece Mr. Hay told what happened in a file 
containing more than a million cards when 
a new clerk did some original thinking 
about the system and started putting some 
of her ideas into practice! 


(with Harrison Terrell) 


a company has asked permission to copy the 
piece, Mr. Simon wrote: ‘‘It certainly is 
surprising and gratifying to learn that some- 
one has asked to reprint that 1955 article in 
1958. Didn't figure the article had that 
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much mileage in it."’ Shucks, that ain't Personnel Journal for July-August contained 
nothin’. At the end of August Milton Gor- two features giving reasons why bosses like 
don, Industrial Relations Section, California their employees and why employees like their 
Institute of Technology, requested permis- bosses. . 
sion to reprint an article by Charles A. Since these lists were said to be based on 
McKeand and Randolph Van Nostrand. orhaal enpeceninns Sy Sapna we — . 
Thatappeared in December 1949. Mr.Gordon weave . oe — _— ee 
i oe : enumeration of things the “‘boss’’ likes is one 
said, ‘Although the article (Employee In- great omission. 
formation from A to Z) is several years old, Nowhere in this list of eighteen items does 
it is one of the better and more complete he say, ‘I like my people because they bring me 
jobs done on this subject.”’ ideas.” 

He likes his people ‘* because their criticisms 
are constructive’ and because they are ambitious 
and enthusiastic, and because ‘they express 
honest opinions’’ and “‘have pleasant person- 
alities’’—but one wonders whether their per- 
sonalities suddenly might grow unpleasant if 
they did venture the missing item on the list: 


* * * 


Two statements picked up from The 3M 
Megaphone (Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company publication) appeared in 
a recent number. The following is what a 
reader says about them—Walter S. J. ideas—for change. 

Swanson, director of personnel for the This list is indeed worth study. If the 
Union-Tribune Publishing Co., San Diego, ‘‘ideas’’ item is missing, then the employers who 
California. helped to supply it may have some personal 
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soul-searching to do. Suggestion-boxes, in the 
halls, will never make up for lack of positive 
receptivity, in the executive rooms, toward new 


concepts. 
* * * 


From San Juan, Puerto Rico, comes a 
letter that warms the heart. It is from José 
M. Davis, who writes: 


So that you can have an idea of what 
Personnel Journal means to me, let me tell you 
that I used to read it where I was formerly 
employed. I resigned to accept a better position 
with a Government Agency and to my surprise, 
I could not find here the Personnel Journal. So I 
started missing the interesting and valuable news 
of your magazine; and to fill the gap I im- 
mediately filled out my subscription. 

Personnel Journal not only furnishes the 
reader the latest news and activities in the 
personnel field but also presents an interesting 
bibliography from which one can make a good 
selection. There is also a Help Wanted section 
which is very helpful and stimulating. 

In sum, it is worth more than its price the 
subscription to Personnel Journal. 


There are too many offices in this 
country, too, where Personnel Journal cannot 
be found. If you care to help us do some- 
thing about it, we will appreciate it very 
greatly. One way might be to mention the 
magazine at a meeting of your local person- 
nel association or training group. (Our 
address and subscription price appear at the 
bottom of the Conference Calendar page in 
this issue.) It’s surprising how many per- 
sonnel people really don’t know the maga- 
zine, now in its 37th year of publication. Do 
you have a friend in our field to whom you 
wish we'd send a sample copy?—please give 
us his or her address, and we'll do it. A sub- 
scription to Personnel Journal makes a wel- 
come Christmas gift, too—pleasure and 
profit the whole year through. Some com- 
panies subscribe for groups of personnel 
department people and for section mana- 
agers; we have special group rates. Unlike 
some trade magazines, most of P/J's revenue 
comes from subscriptions rather than from 


advertising space; your support is needed. 
Thank you! 


* * *” 


“American business men are the moving- 
est people on earth,’ says a man who makes 
it his business to find suitable homes for 
executives when they transfer from one 
company, Office, state or city to another. 
The man is Charles P. Pelham and he 
operates Executive Housing, Inc. in Darien, 
Connecticut—1073 Boston Post Road. As 
we understand it, he confines his activities 
to Fairfield County, within Commuting dis- 
tance of New York City, at present, but has 
ideas for expansion. 

The service, which has been hailed by 
a number of national magazines, consists 
of finding out the requirements of the family 
which is about to move into the New York 
area, then locating a place to fit the specifi- 
cations. Prices start at $40,000, but lower- 
priced homes can be located through an 
affliated company. There is no charge for 
the special service; only the standard realty 
commission. Buyers are given full informa- 
tion about the prospective locations, their 
zoning laws, schools, facilities. Personnel 
managers, sales managers and others who 
have to do with helping executives get 
satisfactorily housed near New York may 
think the service worth looking into. 


About the Authors 
(continued from page 216) 


Joseph A. Charlebois is being groomed for 
management in the Management Training Of- 
fice of General Electric Company in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Charlebois received a 
B.B.A. from the University of Massachusetts 
last year. 

Lawrence C. Hackamack is associate professor 
of industrial administration in the School of 
Business Administration, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, where he teaches personnel 
and industrial management. He has a B.A. from 
Culver Stockton College, an M.S. from Western 
Illinois State College, and a Ph.D. from the 
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University of Iowa. Dr. Hackamack, who has 
been teaching for ten years including the last 
four in his present post, had previously been 
in business for several years, and has done con- 
sulting work for Pitney-Bowes, Inc. and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





Robert E. Lane for four years has been a 
member of the engineering staff of the Johnson 
Service Company, Milwaukee, manufacturers of 
temperature and humidity controls. Assigned to 
the methods and time-study department, during 
the last two years he has been installing a time- 
study program in the valve assembly depart- 
ment. Mr. Lane has B.B.A. and M.B.A. degrees 
from the University of Wisconsin. His article is 
based on extensive research done for his M.B.A. 
thesis, and what he has since learned. 





John R. Clarke in 1945 joined the Stewart- 
Warner Corporation’s South Wind Division at 
Indianapolis as director of employee relations; 
in January 1955 he became director of industrial 
relations, located in Chicago. Before the war he 
had been with the B. F. Goodrich Company in 
Akron. Mr. Clarke graduated from The College 
of Puget Sound, in Tacoma, following which he 
earned an M.S. in industrial psychology at 
Purdue University. During his 18 years in 
industrial relations he has been concerned with 
labor relations, management development, and 
employment at all levels. He has taught at 
Indiana and Akron Universities, lectured for the 
AMA management course, authored a number of 
articles, delivered many talks. 


Talking With People 


(continued from page 204) 


Of what purpose are all of the sales 
formulas found in the typical sales training 
program if the salesman has not established 
an individual, person-to-person understand- 
ing so that suggestions and recommenda- 
tions can be made that will help the 
customer solve a problem, improve a 
situation or meet a market demand? 


Poor ListEen1nGc Costs Mongy 


An endless number of hours and thou- 
sands of dollars are spent in high-powered 


training programs. Elaborate controls and 
procedures are established, heavy and re- 
dundant memos are written, and one is 
never sure of the result. 

Generally management looks to the 
personnel department for guidance in train- 
ing. Personnel people would make money 
for the company if they considered the 
importance of first helping the management- 
supervisory group to improve their skills in 
listening and communicating. Then the 
whole panorama of management improve- 
ment takes on new meaning. Understanding 
can produce profitable results in every work 
situation. 

One final thought for our personal 
consideration. There can be increased enjoy- 
ment in a social atmosphere, and home life 
can be one of peace, understanding and 
close communion too, if we will develop the 
art of listening with understanding, and 
follow some simple principles in Talking 
With People. 
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BOOKS 


1. You AND ManaGeMent. By Daniel R. 
Davies and Robert T. Livingston. 272 
pages. $4.50 

2. IMPROVING MANAGERIAL PERFORMANCE. 
By Virgil K. Rowland. 167 pages. 
$3.50 

3. THe Essgnck or MANAGEMENT. By Mary 
Cushing Niles. 398 pages. $6. 

All three published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1958. 


The jacket blurbs of these three attrac- 
tive and valuable books help to differenti- 
ate between them. Of the first book named, 
the publisher says: ‘‘The reader of this 
practical and penetrating guide will be 
helped to assess his aptitude for administra- 
tion, and to develop the qualities of a suc- 
cessful manager in any field of human 
endeavor.’’ As the title indicates, this book 
speaks more to “‘you’’—apparently a young 
fellow just starting a business career, or a 
man up to 35 or 40 years old who is still 
feeling his way and hoping for advance- 
ment. 

In the preface the authors say: ‘“The 
book speaks to you. From the first chapter's 
get-acquainted session to the final chapter's 
attention to your Plan, our intent is to help 
you understand yourself better in relation 
to your goal, in relation to your success in 
management."’ This is the kind of book a 
fellow may wish he'd had when younger. 
If the personnel manager maintains a lend- 
ing library of sorts, for college graduate 
trainees and others being: “‘developed’’ as 
managers, several copies of this should be a 
good investment. Both authors, besides 
being associated with Columbia University 
as teachers, do considerable consulting 
work. 

Of the second-named book the jacket 
says: “‘A leading consultant on personnel 
problems outlines a tested system for man- 


agement appraisal of performance on the 
job, designed to help the individual under- 
stand fully what is expected of him, and to 
help the company channel training into the 
most rewarding areas.’ The ‘‘slant’’ of this 
book, then, unlike the first, is definitely 
towards those who have already become 
managers and who may be toward the top 
of their organizations. The author says: 
“The management techniques discussed 
herein are geared to be of assistance to all 
management people, but they must first be 
recognized, desired and accepted by the 
organization's highest management level.”’ 

The author is a high executive of the 
Detroit Edison Company, and was the first 
Fellow of the American Management Asso- 
ciation. A Foreword by Lawrence A. 
Appley, AMA president, observes: “‘The 


techniques and methods used in manage- 
ment development are, in themselves, sec- 
ondary in importance. What is important 
is that we spend more time discussing, 
thinking about, and doing something for 


our key people. . . . What kind of appraisal 
is used is secondary in importance to the 
use of am appraisal system."’ Part 2 of the 
book deals most helpfully with ratings and 
rating forms; the mechanics and the subject 
matter of the ‘‘group summary appraisal’’; 
the appraisal interview; the role of the 
coach, and other matters connected with 
the development of managers. 

By comparison with the other two, 
number 3 covers the management water- 
front. The coverage is so broad, and in parts 
so detailed, that it might be used as a text- 
book; at the same time, the treatment gives 
it a distinctly non-textbook flavor. The 
jacket says only that the book is “‘a practi- 
cal introduction to the science of modern 
management.’ 

Mrs. Niles had traveled widely—had 
worked and lectured in India, Japan and 
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other countries. While in the high Hima- 
layas, “‘the stimulating view put into my 
mind the idea that there ought to be a book 
to interpret our Western management think- 
ing for use in the industrial expansion in 
India . . ..I could think of nothing in print 
adapted to the needs of a mature country, 
with much industry, which suddenly under- 
took intensive growth and thereby created 
a need for many wise and all-round man- 
agers. ..So, in the Himalayan scene, I 
determined to... attempt to synthesize 
the newer findings of the social sciences 
with the organization theory of scientific 
management. In this volume I have deliber- 
ately drawn on the best management think- 
ing. It has been gathered not just from 
books and journals but from more than 
twenty-five years in the management field 
where I have met or heard many of the 
Management practitioners and thinkers.”’ 
The book was first published in Cal- 
cutta in 1956 and in Tokyo the next year. 
In the American edition Mrs. Niles re- 
vamped a number of the thirty-one chap- 
ters, but ‘‘let stand many of the passages 
which aim to interpret American experience 
to others, or vice versa.’ She calls the book 
“only a first approximation to a synthesis 
between organization theory and human 
and social factors in the work situation.” 
H. M. T. 


Practica Bustness Psycnotocy. By Donald 
A. and Eleanor C. Laird. Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York; second edition, 1956. 472 pages. 
$5.95 

This is one of the most readable books 
on the subject—full of incident and refer- 
ences to people and their good and bad 
methods. The authors say that business 
educators and industrial-training directors 
helped write it. The first three chapters of 
the revision are new, and many new sections 
have been added to other chapters. Each 
chapter is followed by a ‘‘Projects and 
Problems’’ section for review and discussion 


in college classes or industrial training 
sessions. 

Part 1 is concerned with Personal efh- 
ciency; parts 2, 3 and 4 with Human rela- 
tions and morale, Personality and emotional 
health, Personal leadership and group co- 
operation. Among the 24 chapter headings: 
Efficiency in ability to concentrate, Speedier 
reading, vocabulary building and use of the 
eyes, Making memory more efficient, Ways 
to plan and organize work for greater efh- 
ciency, The rise of modern human relations, 
Personality for business, How to conduct a 
personality interview, The development of 
personal leadership, Group cooperation in 
business. 

Here is one of many thoughts that 
might be quoted: ** ‘A strong leader knows 
that if he develops his associates he will be 
even stronger, James F. Lincoln, president 
of the Lincoln Electric Company, told a 
group of executives.” 


H. M. T. 





A Timely, Practical Christmas 
Idea for Plant Executives 


Give each foreman and supervisor 
A subscription to SUPERVISION 


@ It is a gift that will not soon be forgotten. It will act as 
a reminder 12 times a year. It will compliment the recipient 
and reflect the keen judgment of the donor. 

@Both your company and your foremen will benefit 
through SUPERVISION because it will prove the most 
valuable tool they could possibly have in their management 
kit. 

@Increased production... human relations...cost re- 
duction ...labor relations...safety...all treated in 
plain down-to-earth easy to understand language. And 
handled in such a manner that the top management and 
foremen of thousands of companies enthusiastically ap- 
prove and use SUPERVISION. 

@ An attractive three-color gift card will be inscribed with 
your name and sent to each supervisor on your list. 


Write, wire or telephone at once for free sample 


copy, rates, and further information. 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
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ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Cynicism AND ManaGeriat Moratity. By 
Benjamin M. Selekman in the September- 
October Harvard Business Review; some ten pages. 
The author starts out with the statement that 
“One of the heartening signs of our times is the 
growing concern of businessmen with the ethi- 
cal implications of their work.’’ At the same 
time, he notes ‘a strain of cynicism in the busi- 
ness world—occasionally amounting to a 
latter-day type of Machiavellism—especially in 
relation to government, trade unions, intellec- 
tuals, and even difficult people within manage- 
ment’s own plants who seem to thwart cherished 
objectives.’ A large part of the article concerns 
management's sometimes devious dealings with 
unions. ‘‘Boulwareism"’ is cited. Sections dis- 
cuss dealing with individuals, and distrust of 
intellectuals. An article to make personnel 
managers examine their attitudes and methods. 
In the same issue: **The Dangers of Social Re- 
sponsibility’ by Theodore Levitt—‘Are top 
executives being taken in by pretty words and 
soft ideas?’’, the blurb asks. ‘‘ Are they letting 
the country in for a nightmare return to feudal- 
ism by forgetting they must be businessmen 
first, last and almost always?”’ 





Taxinc Bank Szrvice Direct to Company 
Workers. By Earl V. Burke in the September 
number of Burroughs Clearing House; about four 
pages. A story about the new Employee Loan 
and Deposit Plan set up by the Bank of America, 
which is said to have won “overwhelming 
response’’ from both employers and their 
people. The plan enables employees to make 
deposits and receive loans without going in 
person to the bank; it has a savings element. 
One reason employers like the plan is that “‘it 
relieves the company from becoming involved 
in the financial difficulties of the employees, 
such as requests for loans, salary advances, and 
taking time off from work to arrange for loans 
and other banking transactions."’ 





5 Ways to Poison a Succgstion System. By 
George A. Peters and Shepherd Levmore in the 
Summer 1958 NASS Quarterly (National Asso- 
ciation of Suggestion Systems); three pages. 
The sub-title says: *‘ You might as well abandon 
your suggestion system if you aren't prepared to 


give it the attention it deserves. But if you're 
looking for a source of usable ideas to improve 
both operations and profits, a well run sugges- 
tion system can be your answer. These cases 
show you both the practices to avoid and the 
actions that get real results.’’ The publication 
address is 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 
Copies may be obtained by members at $1.25 
each. 





Make Everysopy’s Jos A CHALLENGE. By 
Nathaniel Stewart in the August number of 
Nation's Business; about five pages. The theme 
is that ‘‘ middle-managers have become the for- 
gotten, neglected men of business and industry. 
They have been by-passed, uninvited, cut off 
from the vital affairs of the company, sometimes 
maligned. ...If ever the personnel function 
has been put to the test, the problem of assisting 
the company in tapping the large fund of pro- 
ductiveness of the middle managers for the next 
15 to 20 years of their careers will certainly pro- 
vide that test.’" Many middle managers, obvi- 
ously, have gone about as far as they can reason- 
ably expect to go—there just isn't room enough 
for all at the top. The plea is to make the jobs 
they have reached more meaningful, more chal- 
lenging, more satisfying. Thanks to the author, 
who serves as staff adviser on industrial rela- 
tions and manpower for the Navy Department, 
for calling our attention to the article.... 
And what have you had published lately? 





EpucaTion ror Letrer Writina. By Robert P. 
Shurter in the February 1958 issue of the ABWA 
Bulletin; five pages. ABWA stands for The 
American Business Writing Association, and the 
article named is a paper read at the association's 
national convention in New York last December. 
Dr. Shurter is professor of English and director 
of the division of Humanities and Social Studies 
at Case Institute of Technology. He makes a 
strong case for the teaching of letter writing 
as a discipline. ‘‘The letter, as a form of educa- 
tion in communication, has the supreme virtue 
of motivating the student to write in a form 
that he will use.’ This is one of several fine 
articles in the ‘convention issue.’’ The ABWA 
Bulletin is published eight times a year, at $5 
a year. Address: University of Illinois, Urbana. 





Personnel Research 


INpusTR1iAL Morag (A Symposium) 


. The Problem of Terminology. Robert 
M. Guion 

. Motivational Aspects of Industrial 
Morale. Ross Stagner 

. Measurement of Morale. Raymond A. 
Katzell 

. Factor Analysis of Morale Data: Re- 
liability and Validity. Robert J. 
Wherry 

5. Following Through on 
Studies. G. M. Worbois. 


Morale 


Personnel Psychology, Vol. 11, No. 1, Spring 
1958, 59-94. 

The symposium reported here was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Midwestern 
Psychological Association held in Chicago 
in 1957. The articles are not limited to re- 
ports of experimental work, but anyone 
interested in the measurement of morale 
will find them valuable. 

The first article is the most theoretical 
and is largely a criticism and evaluation of 
different definitions of morale. The author 
offers the following as a definition which 
seems to him to be the most useful: *‘Mo- 
rale is the extent to which an individual's 
needs are satisfied and the extent to which 
the individual perceives that satisfaction 
as stemming from his total job situation.”’ 

The last section by G. M. Worbois 
emphasizes the practical aspects of morale 
studies. He discusses the application of the 
results of a study, or in other words ‘‘what 
is done about it.’’ Employees may be dis- 
appointed after an attitude survey and it 
may help to let them know ahead of time 
what to expect from such a study. The 
personal feelings and values of people are 
involved in morale, and personal relation- 
ships are much harder to change than the 
more objective aspects of working condi- 
tions. 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Research workers may find Raymond 
A. Katzell’s contribution on the measure- 
ment of morale the most useful. He analyzes 
the different aspects of morale about which 
information may be gathered and includes: 

a. The understanding and acceptance of 
group goals. 

b. The extent to which the incentive 
system provides positive reinforce- 
ments. 

c. The degree to which group objectives 
are realized. 

d. The cohesiveness of the group. 

e. The level of job satisfaction. 

This article describes four types of measures 
which may be used to evaluate these vari- 
ables. There is also a good bibliography. 


Are We Usinc WHat We Know AsBovuT 
TRAINING?—LEARNING THEORY AND TRAIN- 
NG. By William McGehee, Fieldcrest 
Mills, Inc. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 11, No. 
1, Spring, 1958, 1-12. 


This is a very helpful article which 
tries to explain what psychologists have 
found out about learning in a way that will 
be useful to those responsible for industrial 
training. Many experiments in the field of 
learning deal with white rats, chimpanzees 
or school children, and it is not always 
clear whether the conclusions would be the 
same if the subjects had been operators on 
an assembly line. The author does not re- 
port any new research but tries to bring 
together and simplify the basic concepts of 
modern learning theories. 

He is interested in what happens when 
an individual learns. He makes a series of 
declarative statements which describe learn- 
ing and then discusses their implications for 
industrial training. The learning process is 
described in relation to the goals which the 
learner wants to achieve, the responses he 
makes to attain these goals, and the modifi- 
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cations which take place in his responses as 
he learns. 

In planning industrial training the 
goals must be clearly thought out. The 
goals of the individuals who are to be 
trained will have more weight than those 
of the man planning the training program. 
Often the goals of the workers may be modi- 
fied, if attention is given to this aspect of 
learning. 

It is essential that the learner make a 
response, that he has a chance to practice 
what he is trying to learn. It is this aspect 
that makes clever lectures and demonstra- 
tions of doubtful effectiveness in training 
programs. Various conditions are cited 
which will make practice more helpful, 
such as the spacing of the practice sessions. 

The responses which a learner can make 
are limited by his abilities and his past 
responses, by what he wants to achieve, and 
by the consequences or feed-back from his 
responses. The instructor is largely impor- 
tant in the learning situation because he 
can analyze the adequacy of the responses of 
the learner. This feed-back makes it pos- 
sible for the learner to correct his responses. 
In discussing these various points, the 
author refers to a number of experiments. 
There is also a helpful bibliography. 

A truly adequate theory of learning 
must hold in the factory and office as well 
as in the laboratory, and this author pleads 
for more interchange between the learning 
theorist and the industrial trainer. 


SELECTING SUPERVISORS WITH PEER RATINGs. 
By Joseph Weitz, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. Personnel Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 11, No. 1, Spring, 1958, 25-35. 


Since the selection of supervisory 
personnel is a constant problem in industry, 
this study was undertaken to see if peer 
nominations might be helpful in predicting 
competence in this area. Previous studies 
have indicated that peer nominations are 


useful in predicting performance in certain 
military situations. 

This study was made in a life insurance 
company which had a total of about 2200 
agents under the direction of 127 district 
managers. Each district had several assist- 
ant managers and the problem was to select 
new assistant managers for replacement and 
expansion. The district manager adminis- 
tered a 14-item questionnaire to each of his 
agents. He knew the purpose of the study 
but the agents were told that it was a study 
of agents and how they worked together as 
a team. The questionnaire, which is repro- 
duced in the article, contained both work- 
oriented and socially-oriented items. Each 
question called for three names to be given 
in rank order. A scoring system was worked 
out by districts so that each agent received 
a score which reflected the proportion of 
the votes in his district which he received. 

The company agreed to report any pro- 
motions made to assistant manager. These 
promotions were made without any infor- 
mation about the peer nominations. Six 
months after a man was promoted, he was 
rated by a regional supervisor on how well 
he was doing the job. At the end of a year 
and a half too agents had been promoted 
and rated in this manner. 

This group of 100 agents was divided 
into approximate thirds on the basis of the 
scores received on the peer nominations. 
The percentage in each third which was 
rated good or excellent was then deter- 


mined. The differences were statistically 
significant and indicated that the peer 
nominations did discriminate between the 
successful and unsuccessful assistant mana- 


gers. 

The company was sufficiently impressed 
with the results that they are planning to 
use peer ratings in the future as one of the 
factors on which promotions will be based. 
There is an interesting discussion of whether 
using the ratings as a basis of promotions 
will affect the ratings themselves. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


Meeting with the Local Personnel Associations 





THe PeRsONNEL AND INDusTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AssocIATION OF Los ANGELEs had a 
talk by Dr. Arthur Secord, director of com- 
munity service and professor of speech, 
Brooklyn College, New York City, on 
‘‘How to Tell What you Know.”’ He said 
that when things go wrong it’s often due 
to improper motivation, the result of poor 
communications. He suggested five basic 
rules to develop existing strengths and 
eliminate weaknesses: 1) Speak the other 
fellow’s language; 2) Stress only one point 
in any speech situation; 3) Dramatize that 
one point by an example which must tie-in 
with the listener; 4) Master the elements of 
praise; 5) Courtesy and tact must be prop- 
erly used. 

How are Propte Mortivatep? was the 
topic of a luncheon session at the 24th 
annual midwest conference on industrial rela- 
tions, held September 18th at the University 
of Chicago and sponsored by the Industrial 
Relations Association of Chicago. Discus- 
sion groups were held in the morning and 
afternoon on: What are essential personnel 
services; What are current trends and results 
in management development; How can we 
improve communications; How can we doa 
better job of recognizing potential early. 





Tue WestcnesteR (New York) Per- 
SONNEL MANAGEMENT AssOcIATION heard a 
talk on the evaluation interview at the 
September meeting. The speaker was Rich- 
ard Fear, vice-president of the Psychological 
Corporation. Mr. Fear, one of the country’s 
outstanding authorities on interviewing, 
spoke on what to look for, how to obtain 
it, and how to make use of the information 
obtained, in evaluating the applicant's 
potential for a position. He also touched on 


the integration of data obtained in the 
interview with data obtained through other 
selection devices; patterned and depth inter- 
viewing; and the evaluation of executive 
potential through interviewing. 





New Orricers OF THE Bay AREA PER 
SONNEL WoMEN are Mrs. Joyce J. Bickel, 
personnel manager, Koret of California, 
Inc., president; Miss Sue M. Heymann, 
personnel assistant, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, vice president; 
Miss Erla D. MacMillan, senior inter- 
viewer, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
secretary; and Miss Consuelo A. Sanchez, 
chief test technician, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, treasurer. The Bay Area 
Personnel Women meet in San Francisco. 

Tue New York PersonNet ManaGe- 
MENT AssocIATION listened to Dr. Jules J. 
Justin on ‘Corrective Discipline—the Super- 
visor’s Key to Operating Efficiency”’ at the 
September meeting: How to enforce plant 
rules uniformly ; How to answer grievance— 
and write the disciplinary reprimand. These 
and other subjects were discussed by Justin, 
with recommendations for enforcing man- 
agement’s right to manage. Widely known 
attorney, arbitrator and industrial relations 
consultant, Dr. Justin is director of the 
industrial relations workshop at New York 
University. He is arbitrator under several 
collective bargaining agreements and author 
of numerous monographs on arbitration and 
collective bargaining. 





Tue Society oF PERsONNEL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS OF Cuicaco devoted the September 
meeting to ‘“The Dynamics of Executive 
Action.’ Edward M. Barnet, director of the 
Institute for Management, Northwestern 
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University, was the speaker. Some people 
firmly believe that as one rises in the ex- 
ecutive ranks there is an automatic shift in 
emphasis from command of things to com- 
mand of men. Dr. Barnet contends it is im- 
possible to have any effective command over 
men until one understands and knows the 
concepts by which men pool their efforts 
towards an understood objective. 

Officers of the society are Jose D. 
Acosta, Bowman Dairy Co., president; 
Donald J. Kallin, The Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
vice president—program; Earl M. Bauby, 
Abbott Laboratories, vice president—ac- 
tivities; Theodore F. Zigler, Illinois De- 
partment of Labor, vice president—admis- 
sions; Phyllis B. Erwin, personnel director, 
Field Enterprises Educational Corp., secre- 
tary; and Frank Neidhart, Miehle Printing 
Press and Mfg. Co., treasurer. 





THe WesteERN MANAGEMENT AssociA- 
TION AND THE CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL Man- 
AGEMENT AssociaTION Of Berkeley, held a 
west cOast Management seminar on the 
right to manage in August. Included in 
the speaker-faculty were Lyman C. Conger, 
a member of the legal staff of the Kohler 
Co., and chairman of the company’s Man- 
agement Committee since 1944; Senator 
William F. Knowland; A. Samuel Cook, 
labor relations manager, Davison Chemical 
Co.;J. Herman Mattson, personnel, training 
and company organization adviser; J. C. 
Gibson, vice president and general counsel, 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way System; and Milton S. Tyre, member 
of the law firm of Tyre and Kamins. Among 
the subjects were, ‘‘What’s Happening to 
Management's Rights and Privileges?’’; 
‘Facing Management Threats and Chal- 
lenges’’; ‘‘Small Business and the National 
Pattern Trap’; “Rights and Responsibili- 
ties of Workers and Management’’; ‘Are 
we Ready to Guarantee a Man’s Right to 
Work?’’; ‘‘The Real Threat to the Right to 
Manage’; and “‘In Summary—Management 
Rights in Action Today.” 


THe Pusiic PERsoNNEL AssOCcIATION 
(with editorial and business offices in 
Chicago) reports that a study of the first 
five years of the Rockefeller Public Service 
Award Program shows that the program 
is helping the executive branch of the U. S. 
government attract and hold first-rate career 
personnel. The grant, established by John 
D. Rockefeller II, is administered by Prince- 
ton University, and the study was made by 
its Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs. 

The awards, which have been granted 
to 59 top-level employees, enable recipients 
to spend from six to nine months at an 
educational institution of the individual's 
choice in this country or abroad, or in some 
comparable educational activity. They have 
carried with them funds totalling nearly 
$700,000 and have been shared by repre- 
sentatives of 21 agencies. The study shows 
that the typical award-holder is between 
40 and 44 years of age, has worked for the 
federal government 10 to Ig years, has 
ranked near the top of the career service, 
and more often been employed in a central 
agency in Washington than elsewhere. 

Dr. Ducatp S. Arsuckxte of Sharon, 
Mass., professor of education at Boston 
University's School of Education, was 
recently elected president of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. The pur- 
pose of the association, according to Dr. 
Arbuckle, is to bring together all qualified 
workers in personnel and guidance for 
mutual exchange of principles, practices 
and professional standards, and to further 
develop such work in educational institu- 
tions, government agencies, business and 
industry. The association, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., has 10,000 
members organized in six divisions. Dr. 
Arbuckle’s plans for the association include 
a building program for a permanent home, 
increasing its membership both nationally 
and internationally, and broadening the 
group's international affiliations. 





ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue Economic CLIMATE AND COLLEC- 
TIVE BARGAINING—I9g58 is the subject of 
a 50-page report of a conference held last 
Spring at the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University. The report contains a digest of 
a conference of 63 economists and repre- 
sentatives of management and labor, held 
in Ithaca in May. The present and prospec- 
tive state of the American economy was 
analyzed by Edwin Dale, Jr., of the New 
York Times, Stanley Ruttenberg of the 
AFL-CIO, and Herbert Stein of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. The 
implications for collective bargaining of the 
present American economy were discussed 
by Leon Keyserling of the Committee for 
Economic Progress and Professor Jules 
Backman of New York University. The 


report includes an address to the conference | 


by Frances Perkins, former U. S. Secretary of 
Labor, on ‘‘Collective Bargaining Changes 
During the Roosevelt Era.'’ Copies of this 
report are available at $1.00 a copy from 
the Distribution Center, School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Tue Nurse's Rote 1n CONTROL OF 
ABSENCE AND ILLNEss Cost, was to be the 
subject for the 3rd annual nurses’ seminar, 
sponsored by the Industrial Medical Asso- 
ciation in Asheville, North Carolina, early 
in November. The program talks: “‘The 
Expensive Back,’ Thelma Durham, R.N.; 
“The Psychological Influences Affecting 
Work Absence,’’ Herman Sorkey, PhD; 
“New Vistas in Record Keeping,’’ Joyce 
Benoit, R.N.; “‘A Dynamic Program for 
Reduction of Illness Costs,"’ Logan T. 
Robertson, M.D.; ““Your Medical Program 
and Employee Benefits,"’ Charles Kluss; 
‘*A Successful Small Plant Program,"’ James 
McDonough, M.D.; and “‘The Challenge 
of Industrial Nursing,’’ Gertrude Stewart, 
R.N. 


TuNED TO THE Timgs is the slogan 
chosen by the University of Wisconsin 
Management Institute for its Supervisory 
Institutes this year. There are two sections 
of institutes, one a four-unit program 
enabling management to train supervisors 
over a period of years; the second based on 
special requests from companies. Each in- 
stitute covers a specific topic: human rela- 
tions for new foremen and supervisors; 
modern leadership for middle management; 
the supervisor's role in accident prevention; 
job economics for foremen and supervisors; 
creative thinking for supervisors. 

The Management Institute also offers 
an impressive list of management work- 
shops, scheduled throughout the year, each 
workshop two or three days long. Titles 
for the workshops are as follows: Leader- 
ship skills for the office supervisor. Com- 
munications for industrial editors. Pur- 
chasing for profit. Conference training. 
Executive secretaries. Leadership skills for 
engineers. Training directors. Principles of 
administration. Personnel management. A 
series of one-day management conferences 
supplements these workshops. For further 
information write to, Management Insti- 
tute, The University of Wisconsin, P.O. 
Box 2098, Madison 5. 





Tue INDIVIDUAL AND THE ORGANIZA- 
TION IN Mopern Society was the theme 
of the national conference of the Institute 
of Persennel Management, held in October at 
Harrogate, England. Four one-day courses 
were held prior to the conference itself, on 
study and control of the working environ- 
ment; employee records and statistics; 
company salary schemes; and trade unions 
and collective bargaining. Sectional meet- 
ings of the conference were devoted to the 
closed shop, development of sandwich 
courses (English for cooperative education) 
liberal education and technical training; 
recruitment and training of young workers; 
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fringe benefits; responsibility and efficiency 
in a nationalized industry; and productivity 
and individual rights—a trade unionist’s 
point of view. The Institute of Personnel 
Management is located at Management 
House, 80 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 





TRAINING IN Business, INDUsTRY, AND 
GOVERNMENT was the topic under consider- 
ation at the 16th annual conference spon- 
spored by Purdue University and the af- 
filiated chapters of the American Society of 
Training Directors. The conference was held 
at Purdue (Lafayette, Indiana) in Septem- 
ber. An unusual feature of the conference 
was a cooperative research project. An 
attempt was made to collect accounts of 
success or failure in training activities by 
means of anonymous tape recordings. An 
opportunity was presented to each con- 
feree to tell, in strictest confidence, about 
a significant failure, or to explain a partic- 
ularly successful training accomplishment. 
A summary of the results was provided 
for members of the conference. Con- 
current discussion sessions were held on 
training industrial sales representatives; 
training employees to be creative; basic 
supervisor training; training in communica- 
tion; training the office supervisor; how to 
develop a training program; development of 
training personnel; training for purposive 
participation; determining training needs, 
and the administration of training. Major 
addresses were made by Ralph M. Hart- 
mann, president, The American Society of 
Training Directors, and manager, training 


and development, The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, Chicago; and Byron S. Hollinshead, 
of the American Council on Education, 
Washington, who spoke on American and 
European education. 


SHIRTSLEEVE WorksHops were held by 
the Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York in September. One was on union con- 
tract negotiations, the other on preretire- 
ment counseling. Personnel problems in the 
New York office, a series of four monthly 
sessions beginning October 8, covered re- 
cruitment, selection, placement and train- 
ing. The Commerce and Industry Associ- 
ation is located at 99 Church St, New 
York 7. 


Nine One-Wesk Coursss are offered by 
the Bureau of Conferences, University Extension 
Division, Rus gers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. The program for each course 
includes sessions on the management job, 
understanding the worker, cost control, 
communications and counseling, quality 
control, labor relations and the foreman, 
work simplification, problems of super- 
visory leadership, training methods and 
safety, and leadership and resistance to 
change. Classes are held Monday through 
Friday from nine to four on the campus. 


Fee for the one-week course is $75.00 per 
person. The staff and faculty consists of 
members of the University and management 
specialists from industry. One course is held 
each month from September through May. 


Promotions and Appointments 





SHELDON WILLIAMs, personnel director 
of Blonder-Tongue Laboratories, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., recently announced the appointment 
of George J. Gaffney to the newly created 
position of employment manager. Mr. 
Gaffney formerly was employed at Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc. as assistant personnel 
manager in their Huntington, West Vir- 


ginia, branch, and supervisor of personnel 
in their New York branch. He also worked 
in Mohasco Industries, Inc., of Amsterdam, 
New York, as manager of salaried person- 
nel. He earned his BS in 1949 at St. Lawrence 
University; also attended Virginia Military 
Institute, Albany State Teachers College, 
and Shrivenham University in England. 





- 


ACROSS THE 


Blonder-Tongue is a leading manufacturer 
of master antenna television systems, closed- 
circuit television systems, and home tele- 
vision accessories. 

Josepn Kay, former director of person- 
nel for National Shirt Shops, Inc., has been 
named director of personnel for Montefiore 
Hospital, New York City, according to an 
announcement by the hospital's president, 
Victor S. Riesenfeld. A native of Scranton, 
Pa., Mr. Kay attended the University of 
Minnesota and Boston University, gradu- 
ating from the latter institution in 1950 
with a Bachelor of Science Degree in Person- 
nel. Before joining Montefiore’s staff, Mr. 
Kay was personnel manager of the National 
Jewish Welfare Board, and personnel as- 
sistant for Lin-Rud Die Corp., Haverhill, 
Mass., and Capitol Records, Boston. 

ANNA M. Ference has been named as- 
sistant executive director of the American 
Association of Industrial Nurses. Miss Ference 
brings wide industrial nursing experience 
to her new position. She was formerly with 
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the Employers Mutuals Insurance Company 
of Wausau, where she was occupational 
health nurse consultant. Previously she was 
employed as supervising nurse for Joseph E. 
Seagram and Sons, Inc., and staff nurse 
for Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. Miss 
Ference has held many positions at all or- 
ganizational levels in the American Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Nurses, and is now 
president of the Greater New York Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Nurses. 


Joszpn B. Facot, who was vice presi- 
dent of personnel and industrial relations 
with Omar Incorporated when he wrote the 
article ‘Equitable Pay Essential to Good 
Industrial Relations’ in our July-August 
issue, has now been appointed director of 
management development for the Fibre- 
board Paper Products Corporation, San 
Francisco. The announcement was made in 
August by W. K. Spence, vice president- 
personnel. Mr. Fagot will establish a man- 
agement development program including 
“recruiting, placement, guidance, counsel- 
ing, appraisal and promotion." 


Glancing at the New Publications 





THe CoMMERCE AND INpDusTRY Asso- 
CIATION OF New York has vigorously at- 
tacked the labor ad racket, which it calls 
a headache for business and labor alike. 
In a bulletin to its member firms, the Asso- 
ciation reports that the racket ‘‘still appears 
to be flourishing’’ despite the fact that the 
publishers of several so-called labor papers 
or yearbooks have been called on the carpet 
before the McClellan Committee. 

The most common bait the ad solici- 
tors use, according to the Association, is 
the phony assertion that taking an ad will 
help insure friendly relations with the 
unions or that labor trouble is in store for 
the employer who doesn’t take any space. 
Many of these publications have no tie of 
any kind with any legitimate labor organi- 
zation, the Association notes, and any 


money an employer gives them for advertis- 
ing ‘cannot buy a nickel’s worth of labor 
harmony.’ 

“Obviously, this racket can only oper- 
ate by feeding on the gullibility and un- 
founded fears of the businessman,’” Thomas 
Jefferson Miley, executive vice president 
of the Association, points out. The Associ- 
ation has this advice for employers asked 
to take ads in labor publications: *‘Say no— 
emphatically—anless you really believe the 
advertising or communications value justi- 
fies it. That is, subject the solicitation to the 
same test you use for other advertising 
media.”’ 





Company Po.icy AND Practice oN RE- 
TIREMENT is described in a news release 
from the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
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Company, Boston. The company, which em- 
ploys some 5000 Greater Bostonians in its 
26-story home office, long ago reached the 
conclusion that, while an adequate pension 
is a basic factor for happiness in the “‘ golden 
years,’’ financial security is not enough. 

‘Along with sound financial planning, 
our Company stands ready to assist an em- 
ployee, if he so desires, in early and continued 
health protection, establishment of a home, 
participation in community as well as 
company activities, recreation and hob- 
bies,’” according to Marion L. Ober, chief 
counselor in the John Hancock's personnel 
department, who interviews hundreds of 
employees on the subject of retirement in 
the course of a year. 

Emphasizing that preparation for re- 
tirement best starts at an early age, Miss 
Ober says “‘With this gradual approach, we 
find there is little or no evidence of ‘frustra- 
tion in the fifties’ when people sometimes 
begin to ask, ‘What will I do with all this 
free time?’, ‘How can I help feeling useless 
and unwanted?’, ‘Where am I going to live 
after 65?’, ‘How can I stretch my pension 
to include former interests and hobbies?’ *’ 

Bearing out this basic philosophy, the 
company maintains an active interest and 
keeps in touch with its retired members 
throughout their lives. Retirees are invited 
to all general employee and social functions 
of the company, and the services of its 
personnel department are extended through- 
out retirement through its unique counsel- 
ing services. Through the services, John 
Hancock “‘graduates’’ are constantly being 
given assistance in locating paid volunteer 
jobs, buying or selling homes, and relocat- 
ing in other parts of the country. To enable 
employees to start their financial planning 
early in life, the company permits them to 
join the pension plan at the end of their 
first year of employment. The company 
bears all the expense for those earning less 
than $4200 a year. Beyond this amount, 
employees contribute 1% of their yearly 
salary. while the company continues to 


bear the rest of the expense. Some months 
before retirement, the company brings each 
retiring member up to date on all pertinent 
information including social security and 
tax matters. These discussions are handled 
through a series of special meetings and 
individual consultations. 





STIMULATING THE WILL To LEaRN is the 
title of a new pamphlet on employee train- 
ing incentives, published by the Society for 
Personnel Administration, 5506 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. The author, 
Homer T. Rosenberger, explains that the 
manual is a companion piece to an earlier 
publication ‘“‘How To Organize and Ad- 
minister an Employee Training Program,” 
published by the Society in 1956. Both are 
designed for the use of line executives and 
training directors in private companies and 
government agencies. 

It does not matter, Rosenberger points 
out, how elaborate a training program may 
be. If the employees for whom it is pro- 
vided see no incentive for engaging in it, 
except perhaps a negative one such as loss 
of job for not participating, the training 
program will be unsuccessful. In broad per- 
spective, this manual suggests and discusses 
broad types of incentives which can be 
created and used effectively in stimulating 
workers to engage enthusiastically in self- 
development activities and to use on the job 
their newly acquired facts, skills and at- 
titudes. 

An ANNOTATED BiBLIOGRAPHY ON Dk- 
cisioN-Mak1nG has been published by the 
Graduate School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. The authors are Paul Wasserman, 
librarian and associate professor of the 
School, and Fred S. Silander, assistant pro- 
fessor, department of economics, DePauw 
University. They say that in spite of an in- 
creasing rate of publication on the topic, 
the scientific study of decision-making ap- 
pears to be at an early stage of development. 
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Efforts to trace the literature through the 
maze of social and scientific fields are diffi- 
cult, time consuming and perplexing, for 
attempts to synthesize have been isolated 
and uncommon. One instrument for bring- 
ing order to a subject is the attempt to 
arrange and classify its literature. This is 
the fundamental objective of the bibliog- 
raphy. 

The material has been grouped under 


the following headings: The decision- 
making process—general and theoretical 
material. Values and ethical considerations 
in decision-making. Leadership as a factor 
in decision-making. Psychological factors 
in decision-making. Decision-making in 
small groups. Community decision-making. 
Communications and information handling. 
Mathematics and statistics in decision- 
making. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





THe KALENDS OF THE WAVERLY PREss 
Inc., printers of books and periodicals (in- 
cluding the Personnel Journal), and The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, medical 
and science publishers, Baltimore, Mary- 
Jand, is an attractive, dignified, beautifully 
printed house magazine. There are twenty- 
four pages in the pocket-size publication, 
and often no photographs, which I found 
a rather refreshing contrast to the usual 
plentifully-illustrated publications. As a 
matter of fact, without the distraction of 
pictures I read the text more carefully, it 
seemed to me. An unusual contest appeared 
in a recent issue. The question was, “In a 
certain passage of the Bible we read that 
an army of two and thirty thousand is 
brought to three hundred. Where in the 
Old Testament can this passage be found 
and what aptitude test was administered?’ 
The correct answer was given in rhyme by 
Thomson King, director of the Maryland 
Academy of Sciences, as follows: 

In Judges seven the story is told 

How Gideon fought in the days of old. 

The test that he used, strange as it may 
seem, 

Was how to drink water when crossing 
a stream. 

With only three hundred with trumpets 
and lights 

He routed the host of the Midianites. 

Maybe our modern aptitude tests 
should include something similar in rela- 


tion to the office water cooler. William M. 
Passano, Karlene DePalma, Kenneth Bussy 
and Joseph Yonke make up the editorial 
Board of the Kalends. 


Forp News is published monthly for 
the men and women of the Ford Motor 
Company, Transmission and Chassis Division, 
Cincinnati. The first page of the August 
number of this eight-page news-sheet head- 
lines both good news and bad, concentrat- 
ing on economic realities of vital interest 
to readers. The morale-building headlines: 
“Plant calls back all laidoff emptoyees.”’ 
“Sharonville production up; will climb 
higher.”’ “Recalls not enough to meet 
schedules; 350 more hired.’’ And the prob- 
lem headlines: ‘Sales dip, high labor, 
material costs blamed for sharp drop in 
earnings.’’ ‘‘Auto workers press demands in 
face of economic realities.’’ Forthright ex- 
planations under these two headlines state 
the case forcefully. ‘“The sobering second- 
quarter financial statement released by the 
Company shows a $17,300,000 loss for the 
period, and should make two points crystal- 
clear. That the Company’s offer to the UAW 
this past April was based on a long-range 
view of our Company's business future and 
of the economy in general. That the UAW 
demands (still on the table, unchanged) 
look more and more like ‘pie in the sky.’ 
. . . Settlement on the Union's inflationary 
terms would not only hamper the recovery 
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of our Company and our nation, but also 
would not benefit our employees—it would 
only give them ‘wooden nickels.’ Ford does 
not propose to be party to such an arrange- 
ment."’ This seems to me to be effective use 
of the house magazine to present manage- 
ment’s story. The editor of Ford News is 
Howard M. Greenwald. 





Tue First Nationat Bank or Ar- 
LANTA'S 5 Pointer, lists and illustrates eight 
ways to show the positive approach. The 
editors remark that they have pointed out 
several times that the personality of the 
Bank is a cross section of the personalities 
of the nearly twelve hundred employees 
who make up the First National family. 
What You do, how You act and react... 
are reflected in the impressions you leave 
with people. How do you leave impres- 
sions? ask the editors. By the way or ways 
you approach the matter at hand. Are you 
optimistic or pessimistic? Are you energetic 
or conservative? Just what is your approach? 
Is it positive or negative? Can one tell from 
your approach that you are on the way up 
or on the way out? Pictured are the eight 
ways to be positive: be friendly; be helpful; 
be eager to learn; be a team worker; be 
punctual; dress neatly; be diligent; be a 
good citizen. The 5 Pointer is published by 
the Bank Club. A co-editor from each de- 
partment is listed on the masthead. The 
publication advisory committee consists of 
Winslow E. Pike, vice president, George 
E. Goodwin, vice president, and McCoy C. 
Campbell, Jr., 2nd vice president. 


THe Roapway Express Co., INnc., 
Axron, Onto, gets out a neat little pocket 
magazine, Roadway Express, edited by Rose- 
mary Lentsch. A second color is used to 
emphasize important captions or state- 
ments. The July issue carries a readable 
feature, ‘“Over the Road with the Pros,”’ 
by Major E. W. Smith. A veteran of 16 
years in the Army’s Transportation Corps, 
Smith is under a one-year training assign- 


ment with the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations. He recently took an 1,800 mile 
truck trip from Washington to Akron to 
Chicago to Kansas City to get the feel of the 
road and to look over modern equipment 
and facilities. His talks with truck drivers 
who gave him lifts on the trip) give an 
objective, morale-boosting appraisal of the 
work. Drivers, according to the experiences 
of the author, are courteous, efficient, care- 
ful, and well paid. His description of a 
two-driver sleeper truck is appealing. ‘‘My 
drivers even let me take a nap in the plush 
sleeper behind the driver's seat, with fresh 
linens, foam rubber mattresses, the blankets 
sterilized and wrapped in cellophane.”’ 

THe Mutuat Benerit HEALTH AND 
AccipENT AssocIATION, UNITED BENEFIT 
Lire Insurance Co. publish Criss Cross 
Currents. Jack Dixon is the editor. He came 
up with a good idea for a teature, *‘First 
Paycheck."’ Remember how you spent your 
first paycheck? Read how brand new em- 
ployees spent theirs, he advises in intro- 
ducing his article. Photographs of em- 
ployees enjoying the fruits of their labors 
help put across the idea that it’s pretty 
nice to have a paycheck, and that these are 
generous and will buy a great many de- 
sirable items. Most of those interviewed 
reported that a large part of the first pay- 
check went, necessarily, for room and 
board, but there was always some left for 
clothes, vacation weekends, new perma- 
nents. 

Tue Coxtumsia-Geneva Sree. Divi- 
SION AND Co.tumBIA Iron Mininc Com- 
PANY, UNITED States STEEL CORPORATION, 
San Francisco, in USS Westerners contends 
that community responsibilities begin with 
employees. The contention is amplified in 
an article by William F. Leonard, director 
of corporate relations services, Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp. The article is a con- 
densation of a talk before the Society for the 
Advancement of Management. Not a bad 
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source for material. Leonard thinks we have 
the right to look on our relations with our 
plant-city communities as a two-way street, 
where we share both problems and benefits. 
Everyone recognizes that, in most com- 
munities, industry is the backbone of eco- 
nomic life. To properly assume this role 
and related responsibilities, it must natu- 
rally operate at a profit... . Any progres- 
sive industrialist should regard the desire 
for unions to assume community responsi- 
bility as a good one. A progressive industry 
recognizes that good religious institutions 
go hand-in-hand with good citizenship and 
prefer to be identified with communities 
that provide this good moral environment. 

Industry believes it has a right to 
understanding, respect and fair treatment 
by public officials in such areas as the courts, 
taxes, and law enforcement. We believe 
that these officials should help us stop 
public misunderstanding and prejudices in 
such matters as tax issues and damage 
cases. ... Customers, employees, stock- 
holders and public each contribute to out- 
put and have a claim to it. Each of these 
groups will not do its part for long unless 
it is adequately rewarded for what it con- 
tributes. All experience has shown that if 
industry tries to reward any one group more 
than its fair share, all groups suffer, and 
indeed all may collapse, Leonard concludes. 

PRovipENT Mutuat Lire INsuRANCE 
Company OF PuiLapeEpuia has an attractive 
magazine, Between Ourselves, which I have 
referred to several times. This monthly is 
made timely and kept up to date with a 
loose sheet of late news and personals, 
slipped into the pages. A helpful article, 
which should result in some real savings 
for the company, appeared in the June- 
July number. It’s called ‘“Wipe Away Those 
‘Loser’s Weepers’ Tears,’’ and is a lucid, 
detailed explanation of how to use the inter- 
office communications system. Some of the 
tips: clear handwriting; be explicit; avoid 
confusion; secure contents. There is a final 


page of advice about what to do in case 
of loss or misplacement. A highly useful 
piece. Alice M. Lownes is the editor. 





An Emptoyeg Art Srow has also been 
featured in Criss Cross Currents, published by 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Asso- 
ciation, Omaha, Nebraska. 1,500 employees 
attended the show, which included oil 
paintings, pen and ink sketches, ceramics, 
wood carving and chalk drawings. The 
Employees Activities Committee arranged 
for the show which numbered fifty exhibits. 
A two-page spread of cartoons pokes fun 
at an employee brainstorming session on 
“How can individual employees help cut 
costs in the course of their own work?”’ 
The drawings interpret the ideas that came 
out of the brainstorming session: ‘‘Take an 
interest in other jobs’’ is the caption under 
the picture of an employee being kicked 
out of a board of directors’ meeting. ‘‘Work 
with personal goals in mind—have a pur- 
pose’’ is illustrated with a cartoon of a 
man at his desk leering at pictures of sports 
cars, yachts and dancing girls. 

Editor Jack Dixon, who seems to have 
more than his share of good ideas, came 
up with another unusual feature. He picked 
out eight employees who drive foreign 
cars and pictured cars and people separately 
in opposite columns, then challenged readers 
to match employee to car. ‘‘Can you iden- 
tify a foreign or sports car owner? Are they 
certain types?’’ Dixon asked. On a final 
page he put the owners in their cars, and 
captioned the pictures with explanations 
of the owners’ choices. 





“I hold it to be our duty to see that the wage- 
worker, the small producer, the ordinary con- 
sumer, shall get their fair share of the benefit of 
business prosperity. But it either is or ought to 
be evident to everyone that business has to prosper 
before anybody can get any benefit from it.” 

Theodore Roosevelt 





HELP WANTED 


Trartninc Manacer: Nationally known company with head- 
quarters in the midwest, has opening for experienced training 
manager to plan, develop and conduct production, sales and 
management training program. Must be able to develop 
effective training materials, administer conference programs 
and deal effectively with high level executives. College 
degree or experience in education helpful. Salary open. Please 
submit details including academic training, work experience, 
and recent photo. Reply Box 592. 


InpustriaL Revations Assistant: Opportunity with Execu- 
tive Personnel Staff of national multi-plant company. Re- 
sponsibilities involve participation in negotiation of union 
contracts and personnel administration. Law degree required. 
Labor contract negotiation experience desirable. Age 28-40. 
Travel involved. Good salary and company benefits. All 
replies held confidential. Send complete resume. The Glidden 
Company, Att: V-Pres. Personnel, g00 Union Commerce 
Bldg. Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Stanparp Or Company or Catirornia desires Foreign 
Benefits Analyst for career opportunity with location in 
San Francisco. Position requires college degree with courses 
in accounting, business administration, mathematics, sta- 
tistics, or equivalent. Also minimum three years’ experience 
in research, development, and administration of foreign 
employee benefits programs with field experience, preferably 
in Central or South America. Actual experience in benefits 
or in personnel work with nationals is desirable. U. S. citizen 
preferred. Please write sending resume including education, 
experience, and salary requirements to Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, Personnel Department, 225 Bush Street, 
San Francisco 20, California. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PersonneL: Age 37, married, one child. B.A. degree, some 
graduate work in Business Administration. More than 10 
years of diversified experience in Employment, Incentive 
Programs, Training and Labor Relations; 9 years in super- 
visory capacity. Seeking position with responsibility, chal- 
lenge and growth potential. Midwest location preferred. 
$8 ,500.-$10,000. Reply Box 589. 


Tratninc Position: Man with combination of a technical 
background and 7 years training experience in a large en- 
gineering organization. Prior 8 years engineering experience 
in 3 plants. B.S.I.E. Reg. Prof. Eng. Age 41. Married. Will 
relocate. Reply Box s90. 


Emptoyee Retations: For a major position with a Company 
interested in first class employee relations management 
I have a B.A., psychology; M.A., personnel management; 
13 years’ comprehensive personnel-industrial-community 
relations experience (past six years full-charge) with a large 
financial firm, a single-plant heavy steel fabricator and a 
multi-plant carton company; plus imagination, a down-to- 
earth personnel viewpoint and the capacity to work easily 
with others. Age 39, salary $12-15 000. Reply Box s9r. 


PeRSONNEL AssisTaNT: Young lady with 12 years diversified 
personnel experience with leading national concern. BA 
Syracuse, 35, single. Alert and capable. Salary $5500.-6000 
NYC location. Reply Box 593. 


InpustRiAL Recations Grapuate: Presently working in Em- 
ployee Relations, with emphasis on Grievances, Discipline, 
Appeals, and Counseling, desires position in Labor Relations 
or Industrial Relations. Age 27, married, military obligation 
fully complete, excellent scholastic and extracurricular 
record, prefer Northeast. Reply Box s9¢. 


PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL ReLaTions MaNnaGer: Will consider 
staff position. Thoroughly experienced in Professional Re- 
cruitment, Training, Policies and Procedures, Labor Rela- 
tions, Wage and Salary, Safety, Security and Welfare Benefits. 
Reply Box 58x. 


Seex Responsiste [Npusrriat Retations or Director of 
Salaried Personnel position. Former educator. 12 years In- 
dustrial Relations experience with two top companies, 


supervising employment, employee services, merit review, 
suggestion system, recreation, personnel publications, and 
training functions. Also development of personnel policies, 
and management development. Work with both unionized 
and non-unionized companies at plant and staff levels. 
Age 44. Salary open. Reply Box 5&4. 

a SS 


PgRSONNEL Director or Assistant: Personable and qualified, 
15 years experience—7 years top level position, supervising 
well-rounded personnel administration program. Multi- 
plant experience. Specialist labor-management relations and 
formal salary administration. Up-to-date college credits in 
industrial relations. Will relocate. $10,000. range. Reply 
Box 586. 


PersonNet Director or AssistANT TO PersonNet Director 
Now Personnel Manager of largest division (over 1,500 
employees) of nationally known multi-plant company. 
Five years successful experience with union negotiations, 
grievances and all personnel functions. Desire growth oppor- 
tunity with small or medium size progressive firm. B.S. in 
Industrial Relations, 30, veteran, married. Location—N.Y.C. 
or vicinity. Reply Box 587 


PersonNet Woman, 30 years old, single, seeks career oppor- 
tunity. Experience in recruiting, placement, counseling, 
employee benefit programs, testing, training. Also training 
and experience as group worker. Prefer Midwest location 
College grad, magna cum laude, majored in psychology and 
sociology. Reply Box 588. 


Atrention—West Coasr Reapers: Are you looking for a 
woman qualified to administer complete personnel program 
or section thereof? Now employed as Personnel Manager of 
medium size company in Chicago. Total 20 years’ experience 
in factory, large office, and department store operation. 
Sound psychologist. Trained in modern personnel procedures 
and practices. B.A. degree. Member ASPA. No dependents. 
Reply to Mrs. Lorene M. Stroup, 170 Evergreen, Elmhurst, 
Ill. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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